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PROLOGUE. 


Viewed from a social and domestic standpoint, the 
early days of the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era constitute a period of the national history which 
cannot be surveyed without interest. Separated as 
that period is from the present by the space of 
nearly a hundred years, its manners and customs 
are nevertheless those of an age widely dissimilar 
from that in which we are living. Recollections 
of the French Revolution, and of the excesses by 


which that event had been accompanied, were 


still fresh in the public mind. Nor had the passions 
and the prejudices, which the Revolution had evoked 


throughout the country, subsided to any material 
extent. The proclamation by the French Government 


of free and equal rights to all men had resulted 


_ only in making Englishmen cling as for their very 


life to the cause of monarchy and of social order. 
Liberty they loved as ardently as ever, but equality 
they suspected, and fraternity they abhorred. The 
main results of the vast tide of war which swept. 


across Europe, from Corunna on the West to Moscow 
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on the East, were to diminish any extensive inter- 
course with foreign ports and centres of industry, 
to exclude English men and women from the 
Continent, and to pen them up within the narrow 
confines of their native land. By these means a 
state of society was preserved in town and country 
during the last twenty years of the reign of George 
Ill. which it is difficult to realize in the light of 
the vast changes and improvements that have 
since stolen silently, and almost imperceptibly, 


over our manners, opinions, morals, refinements, 


general convenience, and modes of living. Now 
that the century has nearly completed its last decade, 
and is fast hastening to its close, a retrospect 
of its early days cannot fail to be fruitful of 


either profit or instruction. It is therefore to~ 


such a retrospect that the following pages will be 
devoted. | 

Although no detailed analysis of the complicated 
political fortunes of the country during this critical 
period lies within the scope of these pages, it may 
not be inapposite to furnish the briefest outline of 
their course. 

William Pitt, who had acceded to the premiership 
in 1796, remained in power, save for the brief 
interval which witnessed the short-lived administra- 
tion of Henry Addington, until 1806. His popularity 
was such as had been enjoyed by hardly any previous 


Minister of the Crown. Pitt’s death in 1806 called — 


Lord Grenville to the head of affairs, where he 
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remained until 1807, when a new ministry was 
formed by the Duke of Portland, who was sup- 
planted by Spencer Perceval in 1809. After 
Perceval’s assassination in 1812, the Earl of Liver- 
pool became the First Minister of the Crown, and 
remained in office until after the accession of the 
new king. 

The struggle for individual liberty at this time 
was bound up with the fortunes of the Whigs, 
whose area of influence was, however, circumscribed. 
Nor were they capable of extending that area of 
influence, by reason of the unpopularity under 
which they had lain ever since the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. In season and out of 
season they had vindicated and popularized the 
truth of several doctrines which had haunted the 
master-minds of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Such doctrines, however, assiduously 
promulgated as they were, fell on unheeding ears. 
In the minds of most persons a Whig was con- 
founded with a Jacobin, and his creed was asso- 
ciated with everything which tended not merely 

to the overthrow of established institutions, but to 
the disintegration of society. The avowed and 
- accredited representatives of the Whig party, of 
all ranks, in common with the early intelligent 
Reformers, were not rewarded by the gratitude of 
those for whose benefit they were content to spend 
and to be spent. The benefits which they sought 
to confer were often blessings in disguise, which 
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could be appreciated only in the times that were 
coming. Nor were they gratified, by beholding 
the fruits of their benevolent exertions, to deliver 
their fellow-men from the power of existing circum- 
stances. The harvest did not begin to ripen until 
all, or nearly all, of them, had been called away, 
and most of them had been forgotten. It was their 
lot to be misrepresented, misconstrued, and accused 
of innovating, by a perverse generation, and only 
too often to be cursed and thwarted by the very 
people in whose welfare they had expended all 
their strength. Nor was it until after the death 
of George III. that the fortunes of the Whigs 
revived, that the correctness of their opinions 
was recognised, and that they found themselves 
gradually borne to power on the current of the ~ 
national demand for representative reform, and for 
every extension of civil and religious liberty, of 
which representative reform was but the preliminary 
stage. 

The terms of the treaty of Amiens, which was 
concluded in 1802, were soon violated by the in- 
domitable passion for military glory which animated 
Napoleon. In 1804 it was rumoured that the 
heights of Boulogne, visible from the English coast, 
were crowned with the white tents of a vast army, 
destined for the invasion of England. The national 
alarm was aroused to the highest pitch, and was 
allayed only when Napoleon had withdrawn his 
forces to Egypt and Nelson had annihilated the 
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fleets of France and Spain off Trafalgar. Having 


subjugated Italy, Napoleon next overthrew the 
united forces of Austria and Russia, and subsequently 
concluded peace on the field of Austerlitz. The 
policy of the British Ministry was to continue the 
struggle. Subsidy after subsidy was lavished on 
the Powers, expedition after expedition was des- 
patched to the Peninsula. Disaster followed on dis- 
aster. Napoleon defeated the most powerful armies 
in a fashion hitherto unknown in the history of 
warfare. Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Eylau, Wagram 
testified to his prowess on the field of battle. By his 
victory at Bautzen in 1813 he crowned a progress 
which had been one of conquest from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the frontiers of Russia. All his hopes 
were, however, dashed to the ground by the defeat 


of his army, one of the most magnificent that had 


ever taken the field, at Waterloo, in 1815. By 
that event England was released from a foreign 


yoke and the conqueror, to whose martial genius 


upwards of two millions of lives had been sacrificed, 
found himself a prisoner on a lonely island in the 
Atlantic. 

Meanwhile, home affairs were deranged. At 
the close of 1810 George III. had relapsed into a 


state of insanity which shadowed the last nine 
years of his reign. In the following year the 
Prince of Wales had initiated the Regency amidst 
_ the gravest distrust and wide-spread national dis- 
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_ tress, the consequence of bad harvests. Agrarian 
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outrages followed one another in rapid succession. 
The currency fell to its greatest depreciation in 
1812, and during the same year the unpopularity 
of Spencer Perceval, the Chief Minister of the 
Crown, culminated in his assassination at the hand 
of a ruined merchant, named Bellingham, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons. Simultaneously, 
a conspiracy of the most formidable character spread 
throughout the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire 
and Nottinghamshire, and generated many nocturnal 
outrages. Fourteen persons who had been concerned 
in these riots were hanged at York in January, 
1818, and the passing of an Act of Parliament in 
the same year enabled magistrates to search for 
arms and to disperse riotous gatherings without 
waiting for the lapse of one hour, as specified 
in the Riot Act. The effect of these arbitrary 
measures was merely to increase the disaffection 
of the working classes. A series of disturbances 
and agrarian outrages, which began with the intro- 
duction of the Corn Bill in 1815, lasted, with only 
a brief interval, until the following year, and were 
encouraged by the writings of William Cobbett. 
His trenchant exposure of the abuses of our political 
institutions, his furious denunciations of speculation 
and corruption in high places, his daring attacks 
on public characters, were widely read and widely 
circulated. Nowhere, perhaps, was their influence 
more effectual than in the manufacturing districts 
of South Lancashire. Here the people were not 
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slow in perceiving that Cobbett’s burning rhetoric 
was laying bare one secret of their sufferings, mis- 
government, and expounding its only corrective, a 
thorough reformation of the system of Parliamentary 
representation. Soon the people of Lancashire gave 
expression to their opinions, which the Ministry 
sought to stifle by a relentless policy of coercion. 
Spies, who had been instructed closely to scrutinize 
the conduct of all disaffected persons, were sent 
into Lancashire. The King’s messengers visited the 
chief towns with Government warrants, and haled to 
prison those who were named in them. To crown all, 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. Such a policy, 
however, was suicidal. The question of the hour was 
still keenly debated. In the summer of 1819 the 
reformers convened two large meetings. The first was 
held under the presidency of “ Orator” Hunt in Spa 
Fields, Clerkenwell, and ended in a riot, in which a 
sailor named Cashman was killed. The second was 
held in Birmingham, and was addressed by Major 
Cartwright and Sir Charles Wolseley. These move- 
ments encouraged the desire for reform in Lancashire. 
On the 16th of August, 1819, more than 80,000 
orderly spectators assembled on a wide open space 
known as St. Peter’s Field, in Manchester. Here, 
during a harangue by “Orator” Hunt, the Man- 
chester and Salford Yeomanry Cavalry, and detach- 
ments of dragoons and the 15th Hussars, charged 
the crowd at the instigation of the local magistrates, 
who considered that the meeting had been convoked 
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for seditious and treasonable ends. The suddenness 
of the charge aroused the indignation of the multitude, 
who, instead of dispersing, as it had been hoped, 
turned upon the soldiers. A brisk skirmish ensued. 
Ten persons were killed, and more than two 
hundred were seriously wounded. Hunt was arrested 
and lodged in gaol. One of the magistrates hastened 
to London to acquaint the Ministry with a one-sided 
version of the occurrence. Coroner’s inquests were 
held on the bodies of those who had lost their lives 
in consequence of the furious onslaught of the cavalry. 
In each case the verdict of the jury rendered all 
judicial proceedings wholly nugatory. Acquainted 
as he was with only one side of the story, Lord 
Sidmouth wrote to Sir John Byng expressing the 
high satisfaction of the Prince Regent, at the way — 
in which he had assisted the Manchester magistrates. 
On the 27th of August, 1819, Hunt and his friends, 
who had been detained in custody, were examined. 
and committed for trial at the Lancaster assizes. 
The Cabinet justified the conduct of the Manchester 
magistrates on the ground that the meeting was 
illegal. Lord Eldon, one of the most illogical judges 
who ever occupied the bench, endorsed this view 
in the House of Lords. “As numbers constitute 
force,” said he, “foree terror, and terror illegality, 
I cannot doubt the Manchester meeting to have 
been illegal.” The result was that Hunt and his 
associates were prosecuted, not for treason, but for 
“a conspiracy to alter the law by force and by 
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threats.” In less than twelve months after “the 
Peterloo Massacre,” as it was termed, they were 
convicted. Hunt was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment and to find security for good behaviour 
when the term had expired, in two sureties of five 
hundred pounds each. 

In the meantime, however, ‘many indignation 
meetings had been held throughout the country. The 
conduct of the Manchester magistrates and the action 
of the military had been denounced in the most 
unmeasured terms. An address of reprobation had 
been presented by the London Common Council. 
Earl Fitz-William, as Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of York, had appended his signature to a requisition 
which had been addressed to the High Sheriff, 
calling upon him to convene a county meeting. 
The ministry became alarmed. “The country,” 
wrote Lord Eldon, “must make new laws to meet 
the new state of things,” apparently ignorant of the 
fact that no Act of Parliament ever became oper- 
ative, or was, at most, anything better than a dead 


_ letter, unless it were fully endorsed by public opinion. 


“The laws,” said Lord Sidmouth, “are not strong 
enough for the times, but they must be made so, if 


it is meant to afford the country a reasonable hope 


of permanent tranquillity.” To this end every 
nerve was strained by Lords Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh. A. series of shameful, despotic measures, 
called the “Six Acts”, for the better preservation 
of the public peace, were carried through Parliament. 
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These Acts were totally imperative, became a dead 
letter, and gave rise to the Cato Street conspiracy, 
a desperate plot of assassination fomented by a 
profligate named Arthur Thistlewood.and his asso- 
ciates, for the overthrow of the chief members 
of the Ministry. The plot was revealed, the conspi- 
rators were apprehended, a few of the more cowardly 
turned King’s evidence, but five of them were 
executed in April, 1820. From a desperate under- 
taking of this kind, the more rational of the dis- 
contented among the working classes, who had 
formed themselves into unions, turned with disgust. 
The relative positions of governors and governed 
could be adjusted only by conciliation. The ultimate 
triumph of the Reformers was foreseen by all who 
could read the signs of those times. Hunt and his 
associates on regaining their liberty went to work 
as vigorously as before in the cause of representative 
reform. Encouragement came from every quarter, 
the torpor of the eighteenth century was broken, 
and the entire movement was crowned by the 
passing in 1832 of the First Reform Bill, the Second 
Bill of Rights, the Greater Charter of English 
political freedom. 


At the termination of the protracted struggle with 
Napoleon, England presented a most distressing 
aspect. Discontent had reached its height. Widows 
were weeping for the loss of their husbands. Children, : 
whom the war had rendered fatherless, were lifting 
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up their voices for the bread which often never came. 
Disbanded soldiers, homeless and penniless, infested 
the country in all directions. Hunger ground the 
faces of the poor. ‘Trades and manufactures were 
in a depressed and languishing condition. The in- 
dustrial section of the population teemed with disgust 
and dissatisfaction, and regarded the Ministry with 
undisguised hatred and contempt. Vast arrears of 
the eighteenth century, demanding urgent redress, 
confronted the social reformer. The energies of 
the people were cramped by restraints. Nor was 
it possible to set them free without the introduction 
of such fundamental changes as would necessarily 
unhinge the framework of society. The freedom 
of the press was hampered. Restrictions were still 
imposed upon the liberty of thought and speech. 
Jews, Roman Catholics, and Dissenters groaned 
beneath disabilities and odiousimposts. The Establish- 
ment had forsaken the worship of God for the 
worship of Mammon. ‘The criminal code was a mass 
of barbarities, severities, and atrocities, which con- 
verted one of the fairest regions of the Universe 
into a vile and nauseating Aceldama. 

It is not, however, by generalizations, but rather 
by detailed examination of the particular changes 
which have crept into our social system, and a 
comparison of their aggregate result, in the present, 
with the past, that we can form even a faint idea 
of the vast revolution which has taken place around 
us and has made us what we are. 
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The older Biblical commentators were accustomed 
to account for the extraordinary length of life to 
which patriarchs attained in the early ages of the 
world, by saying that it was specially ordained in 
order that the memory of men and events might 
be transmitted to posterity by oral tradition, in 
ages when as yet neither scholars nor records 
were known. The rising generation, it was urged, 
could hold converse with its predecessors, and in 
harvest fields and in solitary wastes the sons of 
men were brought face to face with those who 
were the living witnesses of events which had 
occurred in the days before they were born, and 
in numbers which removed their testimony beyond 
the possibility of cavil. 

If such was the case, it is not surprising that 
the social life of mankind in the days when the 
earth was young should have been made clearer 
and more familiar to-those who inhabited it, 969 
years afterwards, than that of barely a century 
ago can ever be to us, with all the assistance 
that is to be derived from the pencil, the pen, 
and the press. The proceedings of parliaments, the 
factions of party, the intrigues of statesmen, fill 
many folios, quartos, and duodecimos, but it is not 
from these that men may know how the world went 
in general, how England in particular looked, and 
what men and women did, their former appearance. _ 
customs, manners, and habits of thought. If there 
now lived amongst us some who accurately remem- 
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bered the early decades of the century, and were 
able intelligently to describe the life and manners 
of that period, we should possess a far more thorough 
acquaintance with our ancestors, and derive interest 
and instruction from beholding their times from the 
vantage ground of our own. This, however, cannot 
be. The age is one that even elderly persons 
who still survive can only indistinctly recall. Hence 
any illustrations of the social condition of England 
during the infancy of the nineteenth century can 
be found only among materials of the most hete- 
rogeneous character. It is mainly in the by-ways 
of literature, from pamphlets, ballads, satires, memoirs, 
budgets of family correspondence, that such assis- 
tance can be derived. The details of common every- 
day life have seldom been deemed worthy of being 
chronicled in voluminous collections of state papers 
or in grave and serious narratives, by reason of 
their seemingly trivial character. Yet their value 
for succeeding generations is immense, and may 
be compared ‘to that of the diamond in the mine, 
which is precious only to him who possesses the 
skill and the industry which are needed to discover 
it, and to draw it forth from the obscurity in 
which it has so long been buried. The men and 
women of that age have vanished into the tomb 


of oblivion. Another world has arisen on the buried 


past. It is only from fragmentary records, preserved 
to us by chance, that we can attempt to reconstruct’ 
the fabric of the social life of England during the 
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early days of the century; that we can learn how 
men lived, dressed, ate, and drank; how they 
spoke, laughed, cried, and swore; and, when every 
source has been exhausted and every detail analysed, 
it will be found that much is still needed to 
complete the structure. 
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RISE OF POPULATION AND MANUFACTURES. 


Fot.towine the precedents that had been established 
by the United States of America in 1790, and by 
France in 1791, the English Government undertook 
an official census of the population of Great Britain 
in the year 1801. From the data furnished in the 
report of that census it appeared that England and 
Wales contained a population ¢ nsiderably in excess 
of eight millions, thus happily disappointing a gen- 
eral expectation that the returns would show an 
alarming decrease, rumour having been busy with 
reports of wholesale emigration and deserted vil- 
lages. By 1811 the population might have in- 
creased by two millions. After the Peace of 1815 
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it was estimated at eleven millions. The densest 
centres of the population were to be found beyond 
the Trent, in the thriving hives of manufacturing, 
mining, and trading pursuits. An examination of 
the county maps and plans published during this 
period reveals the comparative insignificance of cer- 
tain localities which have since been overrun with 
population. Places which have since become populous 
towns and cities, and have acquired wonderful im- 
portance by reason of the development of industry, 
were then tiny hamlets or secluded villages. A 
glance at any contemporary map of Lancashire, for 
example, will supply abundant confirmation of the 
truth of these remarks. The two cities of Liverpool 
and Manchester with their smoky streets; their 
long rows of warehouses; their ample evidences of 
wealth and luxury side by side with poverty and 
hunger ; their huge grimy mills, leviathans of ugly 
architecture, and their smoke-pouring shafts; their 
vistas of uniform brick houses, hideous in their 
very monotony; their streams of busy pedestrians 
of every class which business creates, bustling 
from the counting-house to the bank and from the 
bank to the counting-house; their swarms of pale- 
faced factory operatives and citizens, of sallow- 
visaged men and pale-faced women—present a marked 
contrast to the aspect which they bore in the first 
twenty years of the century. In the time of 
George III. neither of these two great centres of 
industry had been elevated to the rank of a city. 
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Neither was connected with the other, nor with 
any other important town in the kingdrm, by a 
rail-road. So late as 1816 Liverpool, which was 
then about half its present size, contained a popu- 
lation of about 120,000 souls. No steamer was 
seen on the Mersey until 1819, and at that date 
the northern side sufficed amply to accommodate 
the entire trade of the port. The site of Birken- 
head was occupied by four houses. Manchester, 
the prosperity of which just at this period outshone 
that of Liverpool, contained in 1818 a population 
of 140,000 souls, and its boundaries were still 
circumscribed. Middlesborough on the East Coast, 
and Barrow on the West Coast, were insignificant 
villages. The population of each of the towns of 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, and Huddersfield was 
under 80,000 in 1815. The population of Bristol, 
the metropolis of the western counties, exceeded 
that of Harwich, the metropolis of the eastern 
counties, which remained stationary during the 
first ten years of the century, by 40,000. Plymouth 
and Portsmouth each numbered under 50,000 
resident inhabitants. But the contrast between 
' the size and position of various places in that age 
and this is nowhere more strikingly illustrated 
than in the case of the health resorts, most of 
which are of a comparatively modern origin. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST—SCARBOROUGH, CROMER, YARMOUTH, 
SOUTHEND, MARGATE, AND RAMSGATE. 


The four principal watering-places.on the North 
East Coast of England at this period were Coatham, 
Redcar, Whitby and Scarborough. Coatham so late 
as 1810 presented the appearance of half a street, 
was built on only one side, and consisted of about 
seventy houses. Redcar in 1811 was still a village 
which possessed only two inns. Whitby was a mere 
fishing village. Scarborough was among the spots 
to which the English upper classes resorted in 
search of that vigour which is produced by change 
of air and scene. Legislators who had patriotically 
injured their own constitutions while engaged in the 
task of reforming that of their country ; aldermen 
with jaded appetites and tumid livers; judges, weary 
of plaintiffs, defendants, and juries; bishops tired 
of pastoral charges and diocesan visitations; aspiring 
youths, of enlarged views and high pretensions, bent 
on seeing the world; pallid beauties satiated with 
the card-table and the assembly ; faded belles and 
‘shattered beaux of certain and uncertain ages; these 
‘and others whose associations and pursuits were 
known only to themselves, “an undistinguished crew 
o’er whom her darkest wing Oblivion drew,” re- 
sorted to Scarborough to be made whole. © Yet this 
town, as late as 1816, was no better than a fishing 
town. Its present gay esplanade, its stately mansions, 
its miles of sea frontage, had no existence. No bridge 
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connected the old town with the new, for the 
building of a new town had not as yet been con- 
templated. But the primitive character of Scar- 
borough during the early days of the century exercised 
no deterring effects on the hordes of health-seekers 
who overran England during the summer. ‘ Scar- 
borough,” wrote a visitor to the spot in August, 
1806, “is crowded with Spawers; upwards of sixty 
dine at the Bell, and private lodgings are scarce. 
For the last three years people have had the fear 
of invasion by Bonaparte before their eyes, and 
dared not face the sea from whence it must arrive ; 
they are now making themselves amends, and I am 
glad to have a quiet nest to retire to. Though the 
company is more numerous, [| think it is upon the 
whole less desirable; the additions being chiefly 
clothmakers and merchants from the West Riding; 
a set of honest, hearty fellows, who undermine the 
best constitution in the world and die by eating 
and drinking. ” 

The chief resort of the middle-class families and 
the yeomanry of Lincolnshire and the adjoining 
counties was a spot known as Freeston Shore, near 
Boston. A South Leicestershire farmer named Richard 
Fowke, of Elmesthorpe, who visited the locality in 
June, 1805, has left on record some illustrations, 
in a curious journal, of its manners and customs. 
There was only one inn, called the Coach and 


Horses. “There were only two men,” says Richard 
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Fowke, “at the Coach and Horses the first night 
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I got there. The other lodging-houses had very 
few people, owing to the cold and backward season. 
A great number of people attend this watering 
place in June, July, August, and-September, to 
drink and bathe. They are mostly of the middle 
class of people, such as farmers, tradesmen, etc. ; 
sometimes one important country squire, who has 
just transformed himself by a little gold from a 
village peasant, and now and then a lordly inn- 
keeper, who has sprung up from a post boy, ostler, 
waiter, or even boots, who carries his high self 
above other people, learns to talk Dutch, etc. Two 
or three small fishermen’s houses lodge some poor 
people that cannot afford to pay much a week for 
lodging, etc. Board at the Coach and Horses, 4s. 
per day. Our drinking besides the 4s. made it 
about 6s. 6d. per day at a moderate rate. Many 
of the wine-bibbers spent 10s. 6d., but what is 
that to a wine-bibber? Sea-bathing on these 
shores is very good for all scorbutic complaints, sore 
legs, sore eyes, surfeits, hard drinking, nervous 
habits, hydrophobia, and a poor appetite. All these 
complaints are much benefited by its saline waters. 
Yet I thought a great many of the company came 
to see and be seen more than for sea-bathing. 
Young ladies to see for husbands, and young fortune- 
hunters for wives. ‘These are the humours of Free- 
stone Shore. We had tea and breakfast at half-past. 
eight o’clock, and a very nice dinner of all the 
varieties in season at two, and tea at half-past five, 
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and a hot supper of dainties and nick-nacks, at half- 
past eight. We had also a luncheon at ten if we 
had at mind to eat, daily ate twice a day of sole, 
and shrimps by the thousand.” 

Intending visitors to the little Norfolk bathing 
station of Cromer in 1810 were informed in a 
contemporary guide-book that it contained “several 
dwellings which were capable of receiving families 
of some condition, and many lodging-houses com- 
manding delightful views of the sea, where tolerable 
accommodation could be had from one to three 
guineas a week during the summer and autumn.” 
But as late as 1815 neither a ballroom nor a card 
assembly had been established at Cromer, and the 
greatest inconvenience of the spot was the lack of 
a well-conducted inn. 

Yarmouth, as a sea-bathing place, was much 
frequented, lodgings were numerous and were to 
be obtained at comparatively reasonable rates; pro- 
visions were not only plentiful, but cheap. Neither 
Lowestoft, Southwold, Aldborough, Felixstowe, Har- 
wich, nor Clacton had attained the dignity of water- 
ing-places. As late as 1820, they were all mere 
villages which enjoyed little intercourse with the 
world that lay outside them. It is refreshing to 
learn that even in 1812 “the lower orders of the 
community had not as yet obtruded themselves” 
at the commodious bathing station of Southend, 
which, in consequence, received many “visitors 
from among the superior ranks of society.” The 
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visits of the Princess Charlotte and her mother, 
between the years 1800 and 1804, were the 
means of attracting to Southend a fashionable com- 
pany, who in those days travelled by the coaches, 
which started from the Bull and Blue Boar Inns, 
in Aldgate. In 1807 a Danish traveller on visiting 
“this charming spot,” as he terms it, found that, 
while it possessed a playhouse, it was destitute of 
a pier, which he considered was the one thing 
necessary to enable Southend to eclipse its more 
fashionable rivals. 

The -celebrity which Margate had won by the 
close of the eighteenth century was fully maintained 
during the period under review. In 1810 it was 
described as “ an increasing resort of genteel people,” 
which contained besides various inns and taverns, 
a camera obscura, a church, a bowling green, Wes- 
leyan and Baptist chapels, and “an assembly room, 
fitted up in the first style of elegance.” 

“Lodgings are at present cheap enough,” wrote 
a visitor in May, 1817, “ We are to have a parlour 
and three bedrooms with attendance and cooking 
for a guinea and a half a week to the end of June. 
The season then begins; and the price will perhaps 
be doubled, in which case I shall be induced to 
seek for a less expensive residence. Provisions are 
rather cheaper than in London, and fish very plen- 
tiful.” | 

Ramsgate, the rival of Margate, was described in 
1810, as lacking in “many of those attractions 
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which draw the young and gay to more lively 
neighbours, particularly a theatre,” yet it possessed 
the advantage of a long, broad pier, enabling the 
health-seeker to enjoy the sea-breezes as if he were 
“floating on the bosom of the deep.” 

Dover and Folkestone were regularly established 
watering-places, though their amusements were but 
few when compared with those of some of their 
neighbours. Sandgate, long after 1801, continued to 
answer to the description of it which was given 
by a visitor in that year, “a village composed of 
a few houses which were let out to bathers,” so 
little was it visited by the outer world. 


SOUTH COAST—-HASTINGS, BRIGHTON, WORTHING, 
BOGNOR, SOUTHAMPTON, AND ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Hastings stood among the most fashionable 
watering-places, but consisted as late as 1820 of 
two main streets, with a great extent of garden 
ground between them. At this date the population 
was under five thousand, of whom the greater 
proportion were fishermen and seamen, but the 
local historian could assure intending visitors that 
“cheerful recreations, card assemblies, billiards, 
riding, walking, reading, fishing, banished care from 
the mind, while the salubrity of the atmosphere 
impelled disease from the body.” 

‘Seaford, a small fishing town, took up the 
fashionable trade of a bathing place in the second 
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decade of the century. Eastbourne in 1815 could 
still be described with some approximation to truth 
as “a delightful village,” which required little to 
render it a most desirable summer retreat except 
a great number of lodging-houses near the sea, the 
“two good inns, the Lamb and the New Inn, where 
proper attention was paid to guests,” being insuffi- 
cient. A stage coach went.backwards and forwards 
to the metropolis three times a week, during the 
summer months, and the inhabitants enjoyed the 
privilege of a daily post. 

Throughout the period we are considering, Bright- 
helmstone, which is now more generally written 
Brighton, was the most favoured marine resort of 
England. The Heir Apparent had displayed a marked 
preference for the town in the last quarter of the - 
previous century, and it was not until after the 
expiration of the period under consideration that 
his patronage was withdrawn. Royalty, it has 
been said, was the staple article upon which the 
people of, Brighton at this period subsisted. The 
Prince of Wales was their chief study, and the 
peaceful tenor of their lives was disturbed only by 
the lurking fear lest by some inadvertence or 
mischance he had received an affront. Here in the 
notorious Pavilion the «future king played cricket 
by day, high revel with his mistresses by night, 
and heedless roystering and inconsiderate practical _ 
joking upon the townspeople with his boon com- 
panions at all hours. The Pavilion was the theme 
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of those gentle dissectors of human nature, the 
satirists, its external appearance being compared 
by one wit to the puppies of St. Paul’s, and by 
another to a half turnip multiplied by two. Over 
As50,000 were spent on the internal embellishments 
of the Pavilion, which from first to last was per- 
vaded only by the odour of folly, eccentricity, and 
reckless extravagance. The continual presence of 
the Regent in Brighton and its vicinity drew vast 
numbers of fashionable and dissipated persons to 
the town. “Where the people are to bestow them- 
selves,” wrote a visitor in 1811, “who are an- 
nounced as coming here, I cannot conceive, as the 
place is already so full that not a good house is 
unlet. The only ones that still wait for tenants 
they ask twelve and fourteen guineas a week for, 
until Christmas; after that a slight reduction is 
made. But to my taste the society is not of the 
pleasantest. Of course there are exceptions; the 
most prominent among them is Lady Charlotte 
Howard, wife of the major-general of that name, 
now serving in the Peninsula, and a daughter of 
Lord Rosebery. Another conspicuous character here 
is one of your Bath set,—Lady Aldborough. She 
has one of the best houses in Brighton and gives 
us, very often, little merry parties and dances where 
you can enjoy yourself immensely, and get a good 
supper.” 

Moreover the Brighton of this period was not 
destitute of visitors of the type of a certain Mr. 
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and Mrs. Parker, whom Sir George Jackson could 
describe only as “ good people who had more money 
than sense or acquaintances, but who made up for 
the latter deficiency by hospitality to all whom they 
did not know and the few whom they did.” 

During the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
Brighton steadily increased in size and population. 
Its population, which at the census of 1801 was 
estimated at 7339 persons, was trebled during the 
subsequent nineteen years. The imposing array of 
streets, crescents, and squares which meets the eye 
of the modern visitor to Brighton is only of recent 
growth. As late as 1812, the West Cliff was still 
surrounded by fields, which were dotted with sheep 
and lambs. 

The rural village of Worthing, which in 1798~—_ 
contained only a few miserable fishing huts and 
smugglers’ dens, was in 1812 exhibiting accommo- 
dation for “the first families in the kingdom”, and 
vying in size, at least, with Brighton. Though still 
a quiet place, Worthing had become the residence 
of many noblemen and county gentlemen with their 
families, during the summer months, enjoyed the 
patronage of a considerable number of bathers even 
in the depth of winter, and boasted of a packet, 
which crossed the Channel to Dieppe once a week 
and was recommended as one of the most expedi- 
tious ways of proceeding to the French capital. 
“Many houses,” said a member of the Jackson 
family, “have been built since you were last there 
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with our father fifteen years ago. ‘The Three 
Houses,’ one of which he used to hire when he 
spent a month at Worthing, were to me hardly 
recognizable ; so little wood is there now abovt 
them, and indeed about the place generally to what 
there used to be. The ‘three houses’ were then 
among the best in the place; they now look dull 
and desolate: but they, with ‘the seven houses,’ 
the ‘large house,’ which was Mr. Crummel’s, and 
the two inns kept by Bacon and Hogsflesh, were 
the only objects 1 had any recollection of.” 

At the close of the reign of George III., Worthing 
possessed one of the prettiest little theatres in the 
kingdom, two or three circulating libraries, besides 
all the advantages of internal communication and 
comparative seclusion. . 

Extending our survey still further along the 
Southern coast, we find that Bognor so late as 1810 
comprised a hotel and an assemblage of about fifty 
gentlemen’s villas, built of brick and stone and 
erected by an enterprising local hatter, named Sir 
Richard Hotham. A dozen bathing machines were 
more than sufficient to accommodate the bathers. 

Southampton combined the attractions of a popular 
watering-place with the attractions of a Spa. There 
were assemblies at the public rooms, circulating 
libraries, a coffee-house, which was open from nine 
in the morning till nine at night, “where certain 
papers were always to be seen,” the mineral springs, 
the theatre, and the archery butts. We are told 
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that in every part of Southampton in 1815 lodgings 
might be hired, from a whole house to a single 
apartment; and that during the season, which 
commenced in July and ended in October, the terms 
were often high, but since other bathing places 
had started up in every direction on our coasts, 
and as the influx of company must be less at each, 
“the expenses are more nearly equalized.” For 
the. amusement of gentlemen at Southampton at 
this period there were billiard tables, a fives-court, 
and a bowling-green near the platform, which 
was well filled on summer evenings. The principal 
promenade in that age was above Bar Street, 
towards the barracks, which was often filled with 
beauty and fashion. 

By the close of the first decade of the nineteenth ~ 
century, the eagle cliffs, the fairy valleys, and the 
Undercliff in the Isle of Wight were fast becoming 
resorts of the health-seeker. “A few rich citizens,” 
wrote a traveller in England in 1810, “have built 
their marine villas, and planted their groves, removed 
the littery débris, spread their green carpets among 
the rocks, and made them accessible by convenient 
paths. Yet, the pleasure of improving once over, 
they are become indifferent about the improvements 
themselves, and most of the masters of these 
beautiful places are absent at this season, either 
in London, or spending their time at public places, 
or travelling about. ‘All England for a country 
house,’ is an expression in vulgar use amongst 
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them. ‘The arrangements of the road, and giving 
directions to the servants, settling the bills, and 
looking at the map, have in them a semblance of 
business and occupation, and the slight jolting of the 
carriages creates at least something like a sensation, 
and more pleasure than the passive contemplation 
of the Undercliff.”. Cowes, Ryde, and other spots 
in the Isle of Wight were much frequented, and 
the usual mode of visiting the “beauties” of the 
locality was on horseback, or in a one-horse chaise, 
which could be hired at all the principal places. 
In 1803 there was not a turnpike in the whole 
island, yet the roads were generally kept in excel- 
lent repair. 


WEST COAST—WEYMOUTH, LYME REGIS, DAWLISH, 
TEIGNMOUTH, ILFRACOMBE, CLEVEDON, AND 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


Two marine resorts on the coast of Dorset were 
much frequented during this period. ‘The first of 
them was Weymouth, which ever since it had been 
first visited by George III. and the Royal Family 
in 1789 had been honoured with an annual resi- 
dence of several weeks during the summer months, 
and maintained its position as one of the most 
fashionable of all the English health-resorts until 
the Peace of 1815, when numbers of its habitual 
patrons deserted it for the Continent. 

The second was Lyme Regis, the scenery of 
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which is immortalized in the classic pages of Jane 
Austen’s pleasing novel “Persuasion,” and it was a 
spot much frequented by the eenley of Hampshire 
and Dorset. 

In 1810 the previously socipmailicat villages of 
Dawlish and Teignmouth, on the south coast of 
Devonshire, could with truth be described as having 
only just risen into notice. Dawlish was described 
by an observant visitor in that year as “a new 
bathing place, built within five or six years, and 
may poetically be compared to Venus, rising out 
of the sea. The buildings extend along three sides 
of a square, fronting an open beach.” The neigh- 
bouring village of Teignmouth, consisting of a cluster. 
of streets and houses of very irregular construction, 
was also “considered a watering-place,” though the ~ 
honour was grudgingly conceded. 

Sidmouth and Exmouth could barely be described 
as marine resorts, and even Torquay, hedged around 
by quiet lanes and fresh green nooks, was little 
more than an obscure fishing village. The tiny 
sea-port of Fowey, with its land-locked harbour, 
was the only place on the Cornish sea-board which 
could lay any real claim, in the early days of the 
century, to the designation of a watering-place, 
though Falmouth and Penzance received occasional 
visitors for the sea-bathing. 

In 1810 the pleasant town of Ilfracombe, which 
was the chief maritime resort on the north coast 
of Devonshire, consisted only of one long street, 
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which straggled from east to west. A peep at the 
Ilfracombe of this period is afforded us in the 
correspondence of Sir George Jackson. ‘ Ilfracombe 
itself,” wrote the baronet’s mother in 1810, “is 
not beautiful, but the scenery around is romantic 
and singularly picturesque. The church is singularly © 
placed, far beyond every house at the west end 
of the town; and the worst part of the story is, 
that to reach it you must traverse the roughest 
and stoniest road I ever saw—which must make 
good work for the cobbler—and when you fancy 
yourself quite close and your toils at an end, you 
find you have still an ascent to mount as steep 
as Guinea Hill. When at last you are there you 
see a building superior in size and appearance to 
most country churches. But alas! for the pastor, 
he is a Devonshire man, and a very worthy one, 
I believe, but he has so much of his native accent, 
and uses so much of his native dialect, that we 
must become far more accustomed to both before 
we can follow or understand his discourse. When 
we are sufficiently accomplished to do so, I am 
told we shall find his sermons very good. Although 


we shall have abundance of time on our hands, we 


| shall not be able to get books to amuse us. There 


is certainly a thing called a circulating library, but 
it contains far more quack medicines and articles of an 
all-sort description than books. Among the féw they 


have I could find nothing newer than two or three 


_ foolish novels of the last years of the last century.” 
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Clevedon, one of the most popular of modern 
watering-places, was an unfrequented village, while 
Weston-super-Mare was just emerging into notice 
in 1810, and had attracted the attention of a 
speculative inn-keeper. 


NORTH-WEST COAST—-BLACKPOOL. 


The principal marine resort on the north-west 
coast of England was Blackpool, situated on the 
Lancashire sea-board. Yet Blackpool in the second 
decade of the century, was little better than a 
fishing village, was unmarked on the county maps, 
and considered “too young to be noticed at a distance 
by the gay or sickly world.” In 1803 the highest 
_ charge for board at Blackpool was three shillings ~ 
and fourpence a day, exclusive of liquor. Each 
visitor was charged one shilling for dinner and 
supper, and eightpence for breakfast and tea. The 
time for bathing was generally at the flood. When 
the ladies went to bathe a bell was rung to notify 
the fact; and any gentleman discovered on the 
parade after it had sounded, was fined a bottle of 
wine. When the ladies had bathed and had com- 
pleted their toilette, the bell was rung a second 
time, and the turn of the gentlemen to bathe began. 
So late as 1815 none even of the superior houses 
in Blackpool were much more than twenty years 
old, since at that date the only houses of public 
resort were “The News House” and a coffee room, 
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which occupied the site of the blacksmith’s shop. 
The principal pastimes of the visitors to Blackpool 
in those days were riding or walking on the sands, 
and figuring on the parade. 


INLAND WATERING-PLACES — HARROGATE, BUXTON, 
LEAMINGTON, CHELTENHAM, CLIFTON, GREAT 
MALVERN, LITTLE MALVERN, BATH, 

AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Of inland watering-places in the early days of 
the nineteenth century there were no more than 
there are now. Harrogate, in Yorkshire, and Buxton, 
in Derbyshire, were still popular resorts. Harro- 
gate, sequestered as it was, received more than two 
thousand visitors annually, as late as 1815. The 
cost of living was then considered very cheap, and 
“the company was drawn into something like family 
parties.” One of the customs of the place, a custom 
still retained from the preceding century, was a 
“mutual treating” of the ladies and the gentlemen. 
The gentlemen paid for the wine which the ladies 
drank after dinner, and the ladies returned the 
compliment by entertaining the gentlemen at tea. 
_Among the attractions of Harrogate at this period, 
during the season, were the two weekly balls in 
an assembly room which “though less superb than 
many apartments of the kind, was often well filled 
with genteel people.” On these occasions the com- 


pany elected a master of the ceremonies from among 
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their own number and to this office good manners 
and suavity of disposition were the only passports. 

If the valetudinarians who quaffed health-giving 
draughts from the springs of Harrogate found they 
tasted of rotten eggs and gunpowder, to which we 
are credibly assured they were only comparable, 
they turned their faces in the direction of Buxton, 
the renowned Derbyshire Spa, where as many as 
seven hundred persons, besides the inhabitants, 
could be accommodated at a time. There, as the 
county was well adapted for hunting, was kept a 
subscription pack of hounds, which we are told 
was “well attended during the season of their 
activity.” We are further assured that it was cus- 
tomary for gentlemen to amuse themselves in shoot- 
ing moor-game and grouse, and in fishing for trout ~ 
and grayling; and that in those days the lady 
visitors to Buxton were “not less assiduous in 
spreading their nets for the game in which they 
naturally delighted.” The libraries in the town, 
though small, were well patronized, dissipation being — 
little known. By 1815 the theatre, originally a 
barn, had been fitted up with so much taste that 
its primary destination had been completely lost in 
the appearance which it then presented. Plays 
were performed in the Buxton theatre thrice a week 
during the season, and some of the greatest aoe 
actors occasionally trod its boards. 

In 1810 the “beautiful village” of Leamington 
in the county of Warwick had recently attracted 
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attention on account of its saline springs. It is 
mentioned that “very elegant accommodation” could 
be obtained at an hotel which was kept by one 
Mr. Sinker, and at three other good inns, and 
several neat lodging-houses. Moreover, the Earl of 
Aylesford, the lord of the manor, in what is de- 
signated as “the true spirit of benevolence,” had 
erected a pump room, and owing to ‘the centrical 
situation of the village,” it was fast rising into 
eminence. 

Another popular inland watering-place was, Chel- 
tenham, which until 1819 was chiefly resorted to 
by Irish families, and by dyspeptic patients. Even 
at that date, however, the inscriptions on the local 
milestones referred only to Northleach and Glou- 
cester, and made no mention of Cheltenham, which 
was regarded only as a village, which contained 
only one church, and consisted mainly of the High 
Street, or the Oxford Road from Charlton turnpike, 
Winchcombe Street, Cambray, the Crescent, and the 
Old Well Walk. 

Another beautiful village, which attracted the 


notice of the health-seeker in the early days of the 


nineteenth century, was Clifton, where, in May 
1810, several crescents and a mall were nearing 


- completion. The celebrated Hot Well at Bristol 


still enjoyed much popularity among the Glouces- 
ter gentry, but its visitors were being gradually 
lessened by its numerous rivals, such for example 
as “the genteel village” of Great Malvern in the 
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adjoining county of Worcester, which was still 
popular, and possessed an hotel well calculated for 
the reception of company; by Little Malvern, not 
far distant; and Bath, the queen of all the inland 
watering-places in England at this period. 

Next to the Metropolis the city of Bath was still 
the principal resort of persons of rank and fortune, 
for the prolonged residence of opulent invalids as 
well as of numerous votaries of dissipation. By the 
splendour and the excellence of its public buildings, 
this gay city on the banks of the Somersetshire 
Avon exceeded every other Spa in the kingdom, 
and its “humours,” as they existed at the beginning 
of the century, were depicted with great fidelity 
by Miss Austen in her novel “ Northanger Abbey.” 
One day, however, there lay on the booksellers’ 
counters in the city a book called “The Bath 
Characters,” which is now rare and known only 
to the curious in our light literature. “The Cha- 
racters” contained a frontispiece representing three 
figures—a fool,.a dancing girl, and a quack doctor. 
Beneath these figures was inscribed the distich, 


‘Wee thre Bath Deities bee, 
Humbug, Follee, and Vanitee.’ 


Great was the indignation of the citizens of Bath 
when they learned that this apparently harmless 
effusion was nothing less than a coarse and malicious 
satire upon most of the public, and not a few of 
the private, characters of the city and its environs, 
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their names being easily distinguishable through the 
awkward anagrams or synonyms by which they 
were expressed. The satire had the result not 
only of deterring many from visiting Bath, but of 
causing the prompt departure of many permanent 
residents. Its mischievous effects were heightened 
by the mistaken hostility which the parties who had 
been libelled manifested against it, a circumstance 
which rendered it more popular than it otherwise 
would have been. 

The visitor from London to Bath if he travelled 
neither by carriage, post chaise, waggon, nor on 
horseback, usually took a place in what Christopher 
Anstey in the previous century had called “the 
nightly machine,” which, starting from the White 
Horse in Piccadilly, consumed at least a day and 
a night on the road, and finally landed him, after 
a distressing jolting, at the door of the White 
Hart Inn. 

The invalid, the pleasure-seeker, the lover of 
novelty, the rogue, the impostor, the gambler, and 
the fortune-hunter gathered in Bath as the vultures 


of the desert gather round the carcase. During the 


winter, and, indeed, until the spring was far 
advanced, the equipages of the aristocracy continued 
to throng the streets of Bath. Both the upper 
and the lower rooms blazed with illuminations and 


- resounded with music evening after evening from one 


month’s end to another. Private routs, masquerades, 


balls, and supper parties kept the townsfolk awake 
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throughout the greater part of the night. The 
local theatre was packed from the pit to the gallery 
with the flower of the gay circles at every repre- 
sentation. Gaming houses supported by the swind- 
lers of St. James’ Street in London, defied the 
authority of the local magistrates. One of the most 
noticeable outdoor features of the city was the 
presence of Sedan chairs in every direction. The 
chairmen were stout, brawny fellows, wearing blue 
coats with brass buttons, whose fat calves were 
encased in white stockings. They were the self- 
constituted monarchs of the pavement, and never 
scrupled to give proof of their usurped sway by 
pushing all obstructers without ceremony into the 
road. As the chairmen. were paid by the distance 
they were always in a hurry. A sudden squall of 
rain, a circumstance which commonly happened, 
would always necessitate a wide-spread demand for 
their services. When the weather was foul they 
were purse-proud and arrogant. When the weather 
was fair they altered their tone, and would gladly 
act as porters to any one who would hire them. 
No Bath beau fully dressed ever ventured forth to 
the play, to a ball, or to join a party of pleasure, 
except in a Sedan chair, and sometimes when these 
vehicles were much in demand two would share one. 

An interesting glance at the Bath of 1811 is 
afforded by a letter of a Canadian traveller, who 
chanced to be visiting England in that year, who 
tells us that in company with a friend he went 
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“to all parts of the city, through crowds of ladies 
and gentlemen who were lounging through the 
streets. Some were invalids rolled upon little 
wagons; some flying in Sedan chairs, up and down, 
to and fro. The gentlemen dressed in breeches, 
stockings, and cocked hats; the ladies in the most 
superb manner—pelisses laced with gold cords and 
Hussars’ hats, having three circles of gold cord round 
them, with two great tassels of gold upon the left 
side. What is called a reticule, which contains 
their pocket-handkerchief and work, is hanging by 
a gold chain to the arm, and is fringed with gold. 
I went to the Pump Room, which is very large 
und grand. On one side is the pump, where a 
woman stands and distributes old King Bladud’s 
waters to old and young, sick and ill. An old 
duchess of eighty and a child of four were both 
drinking the waters while I was there. I had a 
glass; it is very hot and tastes very mineral. At 
one end of the room is an orchestra, where bands 
of music are continually playing. The company at 
the same time walking up and down in crowds, 
not minding the music, but buzzing like merchants 
on ’change. At the end of each tune they clap 
their hands and kick up or not for what they 


don’t know.” 


Three years later Bath had not deteriorated. 
“Bath,” wrote a lady under date of March 3rd, 
1814, “is quite full and unusually gay. Balls, 
parties, concerts, and masquerades without end.... 
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Catalani is singing her best songs here—they tell 
us for the last time. Kemble is coming. Meanwhile 
masks are admitted even into the theatre; a thing 
I believe unprecedented. Last week, Lady Belmore 
gave her masquerade, and three or four others took 
place the same night. Sir William James thought 
Lady Belmore’s the most brilliant. Another friend 
who performed the feat of going to the whole, making 
a change of dress for each masquerade, told me 
there were better dresses and more lively masks 
elsewhere: and certainly a much better supper. 
Her ladyship would be sadly put out at the very 
idea of being excelled. So busy a night was never 
before known in Bath, and I fancy scarcely so quiet 
a day as that which followed it. Everybody was 
tired out, and I hear that much of the company 
from some houses got in, uninvited, at others. ” 
“At this time,” says Macready, speaking of the 
Bath of 1814, “its winter season was to the 
fashionable world the precursor of that of the Lon- 
don spring. Houses, lodgings, boarding-houses were 
filled; rooms in the hotels must be engaged at an early 
date. The hotels, of which there were several, 
were of the first order, but conspicuous among them 
were the York House and the White Hart. The 
tables d'héte at these houses were frequented by 
military and naval officers, men of fortune, of the 
learned professions, and graduates of the universities. 
The company was in general most agreeable, and 
the dinners excellent, usually with wine and dessert, 
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standing at half a guinea per head. Each day, a 
little after noon, the Pump Room, a sort of exchange 
for news and gossip, was literally crammed full with 
its throng of idlers. Monday and Thursday evenings 
were given to balls (usually crowded) at the great 
rooms; Wednesday and Friday to those (not so 
well attended) at the lower rooms; Tuesday to 
Ashe’s concert, at which the leading vocalists were 
engaged ; and Saturday to the theatre, where again 
there was a réunion of the votaries of fashion. At 
about three o’clock the pavement of Milsom Street 
would be so crowded with gaily dressed people, 
and the drive so blocked with carriages, that it was 
difficult to get along except with the stream.... 
The lower Crescent was a Sunday promenade between 
morning and afternoon service, presenting the same 
conflux of visitors. The life of the London world 
of fashion was here on a reduced scale.” 

The Bath theatre was generally the nursery of 
theatrical talent for the London boards. But the 
glories of Bath were fast passing away, and a visitor 
in 1810 lamented that the rapid increase of build- 
ings since the close of the eighteenth century had 
rendered the city too populous for the usual routine 
of a watering-place. The formal introduction exacted 
by the master of the assemblies was conducing to 
the decline of Bath as a watering-place. 

The famous Kentish Spa of Tunbridge Wells was 
still a gay and festive place, on account of the 
healing nature of its chalybeate springs, and some 
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of the laws which the celebrated master of the 
ceremonies, Beau Nash, had enacted in the previous 
age were still in force in 1818. The company on 
arriving first paid what was called-“a welcome 
penny” to the dippers, tasted the water at the 
fountain, and then subscribed to the libraries, to the 
coffee house, to the assembly rooms, the band of 
music, and the minister of the subscription chapel. 
They usually assembled on the parade early in the 
morning, and after drinking water and walking for 
an hour or two retired, or more frequently formed 
breakfast. parties. After this repast they attended 
chapel ; then walked, rode, read, or sauntered away 
the morning in the shops and coffee houses, until 
dinner time. <A band of music performed in the 
orchestra close to the public walks. before breakfast, 
after divine service, and again when dinner was 
over. The evening promenade then commenced, 
from which the company adjourned to drink: tea, 
visit the theatre, or go to the card assemblies, or 
the balls, which were usually very full and largely 
attended. There were also frequent concerts and 
breakfasts, dinners, and tea-parties with “music 
and dancing at the High Rocks, a spot near the 
Wells. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


It was not until the close of the eighteenth century 
that tourists began to trouble the hitherto unbroken 
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quietude and repose of the Lake District—a district 
which was yet to attract so many visitors and to 
inspire so many bards. From heat to cold, from 
tempestuous weather to serene weather, few had 
gone to gaze on the enchanting scenery which 
meets the eye between Settle and Carlisle. The 
rocks and echo-haunted fells of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, with their august, but gloomy pano- 
rama of sinuous vales., mountain-bastions, and broad 
silvery lakes and meres. were not the accustomed 
haunt of the tourist or of the seeker after health. 
The falls of Lodore, then as now, leapt with delirious 
bound from rock to rock in a succession of falls, 
filling the air with their wild music; Helvellyn, 
then as now, reared its mighty brow and picturesque 
and majestic front in the midst of a singularly wild 
and fantastic region; Skiddaw, then as now, lifted 
its snow-crowned top into the ethereal blue above 
it, and dipped its precipitous and craggy sides to 
Lorton Vale; Derwentwater, then as now, displayed 
the fairy islands on its bosom; and ‘the giant’s 
camp of tent-like mountains, revealing through a 
narrow gorge the sublime chaos of Borrowdale—” 
but many a summer and a winter came and went 
before their grandeur and their beauty were adequately 
recognized. 

While the spas and marine resorts of England in 
the early days of the century were teeming with 
health-seekers, many persons in whom the love of 
jnland travelling and of natural scenery was strongly 
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marked, were making excursions among the dells 
and the passes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Yorkshire, and familiarizing themselves with the 
mystery and the majesty of floods and fells. “Am 
I too sanguine,” wrote Francis Horner, in 1800, 
“or am I even correct in fancying that some good 
effects may result from a fashion which carries the 
London citizen to the Lakes of Westmoreland?” 
Nor was Southey, who had fixed his permanent 
residence among the Lakes at Greta Hall near 
Keswick, less observant of the rise of the Lake 
District in the estimation of the tourists. “New 
houses,” wrote he, “are building, old ones modern- 
ized, and marks of the influx of money to be 
seen everywhere.” 

Even in the first decade of the century the 
Keswick inns, during the season, were often so 
full that strangers were reduced to the necessity 
of passing the night in their travelling carriages. 


RURAL LIFE GENERALLY. 


The traveller of the present day, who is accustomed 
to reach London from Newcastle in eight hours, and 
Carlisle from London in ten hours, who finds rail- 
way cars replete with every comfort, officials ready 
to bow to his behest, and the utmost care taken 
to ensure his safety on the way, can with difficulty. 
realize that during the first decade of the century 
there was little communication between those who 
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inhabited the country which lay northwards of the 
Humber and those who inhabited the country south 
of the Humber. 

Yet such was indeed the case. Moreover, the 
marvellous progress of agricultural enterprise in both 
provinces since the accession of George IV., has 
been the means of banishing, if not of exterminating, 
many quadrupeds and birds which before that time 
were comparatively common. Herds of wild white 
cattle still wandered in some of the ancient demesnes 
of the north and of the south. The woodman’s 
measured stroke still startled the badger in its 
burrow in the glades of Sherwood Forest. The 
solemn stillnesses of Whittlebury in Northamptonshire 
and of Needwood in Staffordshire were nightly broken 
by the infuriated yells of the wild cats. The marten 
had its haunts in quiet nooks, and the fox, now 
rarely seen, skulked in every copse. The solitary 
fens of Lincoln and Norfolk were frequented by the 
great buzzard and the grey lag goose. Golden 
eagles of vast size still caught the eye of the 
pedestrian on the Yorkshire moors, sea eagles now 


go rare might still be encountered on the Sussex 


downs. The marshlands of Cambridge were still the 
haunts of the crane and of the common bittern. 
Ospreys, goshawks, and kites were still the terror 


of every farmyard. The hoarse croak of the raven, 


now one of the rarest, was then one of the com- 
monest sounds of the forest glades, and the tall 
tree-tops now rapidly disappearing were the spots 
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in which they loved to build. The common buzzard 
still haunted the great forest of Sussex. 

A vast tract of the country north of the river 
Trent, was a region of woods, the .extent and 
recesses of which were known only to foresters. 
At Bainbridge, a small village in Wensleydale, a 
horn was blown every night at ten o’clock, from 
the feast of Holy Rood, in September, to Shrovetide, 
as a means of enabling benighted travellers to reach 
the only spot where they might reckon on receiving 
shelter and safety. The horn-blower’s salary was 
paid by the villagers, and the custom was no doubt 
a relic of pre-Reformation usage. For the same 
reason a bell was rung at Chantry and a gun was 
fired at Camhouse, two primitive villages which were 
situated in the same secluded district. 

The country westward of Exeter was little known 
even to its inhabitants. None save a few geogra- 
phers and topographers knew, or cared to know, 
much about that part of England. Lovers of travel 
were far more at home among the flats of France 
and Belgium, or by the shores of Lake Leman and 
the Mediterranean than they were by Cornish and 
Devonian seas. When the Reverend William Gilpin, 
author of that deservedly famous work “The Forest 
Scenery,” made a tour in the West of England in 
1798, he drew the rein at Launceston. From Launces- 
ton he went to Bodmin, and hearing there that 
the nature of the country beyond was on a par 
with that which he had passed through, namely 
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“a coarse, naked country, and in all respects as 
uninteresting as can well be conceived,” he resolved 
to travel no further in Cornwall. 

The rural districts presented many traits of manners 
and the lack of general intelligence which had 
survived the previous century. Even towns and 
villages in the home counties situated at no great 
distance from the capital were fully half a century 
behind London itself, and furnished recollections 
and traditions of the early Georgian era. Beyond 
the Trent the case was worse. Whole villages 
afforded indications of the grossest ignorance, and 
of the more violent and vindictive passions of human 
nature. If there was much of the simplicity, there 
was little of the virtue of Arcadia to be found in 
the rural life of England at that time. 

While the eighteenth century was expiring and 
the nineteenth century was slowly struggling into 
existence the educated and uneducated alike were 
gravely discussing the problem, whether the new 
century was to be dated from the first day of 
January 1800 or the first day of January 1801. 
Families took sides on the subject, one side stoutly 
contending for the former date, the other side 
stoutly contending for the latter. 

In the mining districts, the population was marked 
by strong peculiarities, the result in great measure 
of their pursuits which isolated them from the rest 
of mankind, and generated the utmost jealousy, if 
not positive aversion, towards strangers. 
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Brutality and coarseness characterized the rougher 
sections of the rural population to an extent not 
easily to be realized in consequence of the change 
that has since come over English habits. Byron 
told the Peers in 1812, that “he had traversed 
the seat of war in the Peninsula, had been in 
some of the most oppressed provinces of Turkey ; 
but never, under the most despotic of infidel 
governments had he ever beheld such squalid 
wretchedness as he had seen, since his return, in 
the heart of a Christian country.” 

In Lancashire and Yorkshire what was known 
locally as the “up and down fighting” was practised 
with all its horrible accompaniments of “ pawsing,” 
“gouging,” and “biting.” As late as 1808 the 
town of Bolton-le-Moors in Lancashire was regarded 
by all as a semi-barbarous place, and the labouring 
people in the vicinity commonly settled their fre- 
quent quarrels by what was locally termed * Purring,” 
which consisted in the successful combatant kicking 
his adversary on the head, when down, with the 
sole of his huge wooden clog. Through the villages 
and secluded districts of the same counties, no 
stranger could ever pass without receiving the 
grossest insults. Even around the towns of Leeds 
and Wakefield, Halifax and Bradford, the most 
singular hostility was displayed towards strangers, 
and especially towards actors and actresses. At 
the very close of the eighteenth century the great 
players were locally designated “lakers,” by the 
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ignorant clowns of the East Riding, who commonly 
regarded them as identical with the mountebanks 
of the fairs and the trumpeters of the travelling 
shows. Their prejudices and their animosity were 
a source of anxiety to all players who had occasion 
to visit that part of the country. At Leeds the 
“croppers” were in the habit of assaulting and 
insulting every actress who crossed the bridge. 
On one occasion they waylaid an actor dressed 
in the character of “Lord Townley,” who was 
being borne to the theatre in a Sedan chair. To 
catch a full view of the actor’s embroidered coat, 
powdered head, and rouged face, was quite sufficient. 
“A mon wi’ his face painted,” was the cry. “It’s 
a laker,” shouted the crowd in reply, and but for 
the interruption of some persons in authority he 
would have been promptly tossed over the bridge 
into the river. As he was carried out of the 
rabble, the unfortunate comedian heard one of the 
ruffians exclaim to another,—‘* Well, I’m vexed we 
didn’t tipple him into t’water. Where ’d been 
t’harm i’ drowning a laker?” 

On another occasion, the sister of an actress 
who was playing at the Leeds theatre, was seized 
by an idler, while strolling one evening by the 
side of a canal. “Ah! a laker!” cried the brute. 


“Here! here’s a laker,” he bawled to his compa- 


nions not far off. “Coom hither, aw tell tha’ 

_here’s a dommed laker! aw’ve gotten a laker!” 

A crowd soon gathered round the unfortunate girl, 
| 4 
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and the ringleaders, after commenting on her dress 
and profession, with coarse jests, plastered her 
from head to foot with brown paper, which they 
had previously soaked in the canal. In this garb, 
she was chased and driven in the direction of the 
town by a yelling crowd, until she came within 
sight of some compassionate persons. 

In 1808, the first visit of Sydney Smith to the 
parish of Foston-le-Clay, in Yorkshire, in a four- 
wheeled carriage, evoked the utmost consternation 
among the inhabitants, so little accustomed were 
they to the sights of civilized life; and some years 
after his induction to the benefice, this witty divine 
was one day followed into the parish church by 
the clerk, the sexton, and the churchwardens, who, 
breathless with excitement, informed him that a 
coach was rapidly approaching the village. 

At the beginning of the century the traveller 
who found his way into the vicinity of the sources 
of the river Tyne, discovered the heaths near 
Keeldar Castle inhabited by a race of ignorant and 
semi-barbarous people, and beheld with astonish- 
ment the women scantily clothed, singing a kind 
of low dirge, the burden of which was ‘ Orsina, 
orsina, orsina,” while the men danced round them, 
drawing their dirks and from time to time brandishing 
them above their heads. Around Skipton, travellers 
complained that the people were so stupid that 
they could not direct them to the nearest post town. 

So late as 1815 there was a poor manufacturing 


, 
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village called “Mud City”, on the outskirts of 
Birmingham, inhabited by a colony of men and 
women whose savage habits had rendered them until 
but a short time previously the very terror of 
travellers. Within a short walk of Bristol a similar 
lawless colony existed as late as 1819. Those 
who in that age penetrated into the solitary districts 
of the Forest of Dean and the Isle of Wight, found 
a people almost as illiterate as the natives of 
Dahomey. The dialect of the hind was to stran- 
gers very nearly unintelligible, and to almost every 
question the reply was, “I don’t know.” 

An accomplished lady-novelist while travelling 
near Niton in 1815 was told by a Scotch militiaman 
whom she met on the road, that the clowns were 
“the most ignorant brutes that ever were made. 
You may sit in a public house, madam, a whole 
day, and never hear a word of edification, further 
than what farmer has the fattest calf. Some of 
them know the road to Newport and some of them 
not that.” 

The Mendip villages were inhabited by a troglodyte 


race whose degradation all the efforts of Hannah 


More and her friends had only partially succeeded 
in removing. He who then rambled into the remote 
districts of Cornwall still caught whispers of the 


- inhuman practice known as “ wrecking,” which had 


been denounced by John Wesley in the previous 
century in the strongest possible terms. So late 
as 1811 it was not unusual for the inhabitants of 
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a small fishing village situated between Mevagissey 
and St. Just to lure distressed ships towards the 
rocky coast by fastening a lantern to the tail of a 
horse, and then tying up one of the hind legs of 
the animal, in order that the motion might resemble 
froma distance the light on a ship and thus lure 
the crew to destruction. Usually this device suc- 
ceeded, and the vessel was tossed upon the rocks, 
and the “ wreckers,” as they were termed, assem- 
bling by hundreds on the spot, provided with lanterns 
and axes, proceeded to plunder the hold and to 
ill-treat the crew if they dared to offer resistance, 
or attempted to land. Such infamous work gener- 
ally went unpunished, for the local magistrates were 
in general isolated and lived on friendly terms with 
each other, and were rather inclined to wink at 
such practices than to incur hatred and summary 
vengeance by taking steps to repress them. 


ROADS. 


It is not difficult to account for the semi-barbarism 
of the rural districts when we remember that for 
the greater part of the year the condition of the 
roads in every district of England during the period 
we are traversing, was almost as unsatisfactory as 
it had ever been. On many of the coach roads in 
the North of England no improvement had been 
effected since the close of the eighteenth century. 
Until long after 1815 the ordinary method of con- 
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structing or repairing English roads consisted in 
breaking stones which had been obtained from 
neighbouring quarries, into the size of bricks, and 
laying them down anyhow on the tracks. The 
roads of the county of Lancashire were notoriously 
bad. The compiler of every guide-book warned the 
travellers to the North to be prepared for them. 
Even in the immediate vicinity of Manchester the 
roads were bad. “The postilion (for so were all 
carriages then driven) was employed not by fits and 
starts, but always and eternally in quartering—z.e. 
in crossing from side to side—according to the 
casualties of the ground. Before you stretched a 
wintry length of lane with ruts deep enough to 
fracture the leg of a horse, filled to the brim with 
standing pools of rain water; and the collateral 
chambers of these ruts were kept from becoming 
confluent by thin ridges, such as the Romans called 
lirae, to maintain the footing upon which lirae, so 
as not to swerve, was a trial of some skill both for 
the horses and their postilion. ” 

In 1805 a great portion of the fen-country in 
Cambridgeshire was impassable. A Cambridgeshire 
doctor who in that year went to visit a patient 
residing in that part found the road impassable, 
though it was in the middle of summer. On enquiring 
of his conductor, a simple country lad, what the 

people could possibly do for medical aid, he was met 
with the reply, “0 Sir, in winter they die a natural 
— death. ” 


— 
a4 
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In the vicinity of Smarden in Kent, in 1806 the 
roads were so bad that Sedan chairs were the only 
vehicles that could be used in traversing them. In 
1812 the roads round Dunton in Buckinghamshire were 
almost impassable. In 1815 Macadam found the 
roads near Bristol all but impassable in bad weather, 
and from that time until long after the accession 
of George IV. only slight improvement was effected. 
As late as 1819, Telford, the great engineer, found 
that the road between London and Coventry was, 
in wet weather, a heavy slough, while the road 
below Aylesbury was so bad that the mail coach 
to Banbury had ceased to run. The road between 
Towcester and Daventry was in winter a puddle 
of six inches in depth, while the roads around 
Highgate, Hampstead, and other localities near 
London were badly formed, badly drained, and 
invariably m a_ state of slush. In the Weald of 
Sussex the far-famed Sussex mud successfully pre- 
cluded all extended intercourse on the part of its 
inhabitants. A Horsham butcher well remembered 
that about this time one could get over the thirty- 
six miles which lay between that town and London 
only on foot or on horseback. But riding, by reason 
of the badness of the roads, was at certain periods 
of the year an impossibility. At all times the 
roads were so bad that neither sheep nor cattle 
could be driven along them to the London markets, 
and the local farmers could sell their beasts only 
in the local markets. Charles Simeon, the eminent 
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Cambridge divine, found the roads in the vicinity 
of Ware in January 1814 scarcely passable. 

In March 1802, Miss Berry found, “The road 
from London to Dartford so very deep in stiff mud 
that four horses could hardly drag the coach (though 
by no means heavy) at more than a foot’s pace 
for several miles together. The morning foggy 
and very cold. No great road that I know in 
England is so tedious to travel as this to Dover; 
the stages are long, the road continually up and 
down hills, several of which are long and severe, 
and the postilions on all the stages stop at a half- 
way house to give their horses water. To go 
from London to Dover in one day would at the 
best time of the year be a very long day’s journey.” 
Dover is now reached from London by ordinary 
trains in less than two hours and a half. 

Rennie, the eminent engineer, visiting the same 
county about the same period, found it almost 
destitude of proper roads, and that smugglers alone 
traversed the Weald with knowledge. Edgeworth, 
writing in 1817, declared that there were many 
parts of England where the roads leading to great 
towns from coal pits and manufactories were 
wretchedly bad. 

In Cornwall few great roads existed, and these 
roads were rather bridle-paths than carriage-roads ; 
carriages indeed being rarely seen, and attracting 


~ universal attention when they passed. Even carts 


were little employed, and for the conveyance of 
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merchandise, parcels, baggage, or goods from town to 
town between which no highway existed, pack-horses 
were in general use. The badness of the road at 
Crewe in Cheshire often necessitated the family 
coach being dragged along the gravelly bottom of 
the brook on its way to church on Sundays, the 
four strong horses by which it was drawn splashing 
the water on either side as they went along. ‘The 
badness of the roads around Birmingham so late 
as 1814 led to the overturning of a coach and 
the consequent injury of one of the passengers. 
Some of the roads in Northamptonshire were travers- 
able only by swimmers, as late as 1813, and belated 
private coaches-and-six often stuck fast in the 
ruts in the middle of villages, until the inhabitants 
rose from their beds and assisted in dragging 
them out. 

In the sequestered district of Egremont in Cum- 
berland the driver of a post-chaise of the common 
narrow dimensions was sometimes obliged to retrace 
his route of fourteen’ miles on coming to a bridge, 
built in some remote age when as yet post-chaises 
were neither known nor anticipated, and unfortunately 
too narrow by three or four inches. Around Dart- 
moor and in North Devon generally the steep and 
rugged character of the roads precluded the intro- 
duction of carts and necessitated the carriage of 
goods by trains of pack horses, the tinkling of their 
bells being the only sound which broke the silence. 

Lincolnshire was a county which during the first 
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decades of this century was destitute of good roads. 
Near Lincoln itself lay a dreary, barren waste, the 
only conspicuous object on which was known as 
the Denstone Pillar, which had been erected in the 
second half of the previous century for the purpose 
of serving as a landmark to travellers by day and 
as a beacon to them by night. For the latter of 
these two purposes a huge, lighted lantern was 
placed on the crest of the pillar, and till 1808 its 
rays illumined the trackless waste for the belated 
wayfarer. 

It will be readily understood that the vile con- 
dition of English roads, especially during the winter, 
caused the greatest apprehension to all classes of 
travellers. In the winter of 1802 Dean Milner, 
while journeying to Carlisle, crossed a mountainous 
district between Yorkshire and Westmoreland, called 
Stanmore. The road being totally obliterated 
by snow, the Dean’s carriage was dragged from 
the beaten track on to the very brink of a steep 
precipice, its descent being arrested only by the 
united strength of himself and his fellow-travel- 
lers. 

On the turnpike roads were the gates, which 
were both nuisances and impositions. Every passing 
carriage was stopped at these gates to pay toll, or 
for the examination of the tickets which had been 
obtained from previous toll bars. At times as much 
as five shillings was levied in tolls on a carriage 


- drawn by two horses no further than twelve miles. 
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All outlets from London were so cumbered. Every 
horse and carriage was required to stop that the 
toll might be levied, and a ticket received which 
freed the next gates. Payment was not exacted 
for the same carriage more than once a day up to 
twelve o’clock; unless there were a “fresh load”; 
but a minute after the hour had struck it became 
due. The consequence was that frequent quarrels 
took place between pikemen and equestrians. In 
lonely places the gate-keepers often went to sleep, 
thus compelling travellers to arouse them. At 
other times the gates were left open, and wayfarers 
were thus enabled to gallop past them without 
charge. 

Shortly after the battle of Waterloo, Macadam 
began to re-model the English high roads on scien- ~ 
tific principles. “From mere beds of torrents 
and systems of ruts, they were raised universally 
to the condition and appearance of gravel walks in 
private parks or shrubberies. The average rate of 
velocity was, in consequence, exactly doubled—ten 
miles an hour being generally accomplished instead 
of five.” Macadam, however, found, as all innovators 
have found, that the improvement of the English 
roads was resisted by the ignorant clowns who 
habitually used them. They were quite satisfied 
they said, with the roads as they were, and offered 
as much resistance to the new scheme as their 
successors did at a later epoch to the railway system 
inaugurated by George Stephenson. 
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No railroad for passenger traffic was, at the 
period we are considering, in existence. The nucleus 
of the gigantic net-work of railroads, which within 
less than half a century from the death of George 
III. was to change the whole face of England, was 
a few rough rail-tracks laid down in the North for 
the speedier conveyance of the coal from the mouths 
of the pits to the banks of the river Tyne. 


TRAVELLING. 


The practical application of steam to machinery 
was at this period a dream in the minds of a few 
thoughtful engineers more than usually in advance 
of the age in which they were living. All burdens 
were carried by waggons, in general with two wheels, 
occasionally with four, the former being drawn by 
from one to four horses harnessed before each other, 
the latter by eight and sometimes more. Those 
who did not travel on foot or on horseback travelled 
by the waggon, the post-chaise, the mail, or by the 
stage-coach. The waggon was used only by the 
humblest order of travellers. The post-chaises and 
pair were employed only by the wealthy or by 
those who had missed the mail, and even bribes 
to the postilions seldom enabled travellers to proceed 
by them at a rate of more than seven miles an hour. 

The mail, which was the letter-post, was a public 
undertaking, and was regarded as a rapid mode 
of conveyance and safe by reason of its armed 
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guard. It was, however, an inconvenient mode 
of conveyance from the smallness of its build, and 
from its peculiar liability to be overturned on the 
road. Public patronage was therefore bestowed for 
the most part, on the stage-coaches. The distance 
between the stages was from ten to fifteen miles, 
and at each one the proprietors of these vehicles 
stationed relays of four horses which, unless an 
unusual amount of travelling caused an exception, 
stood ready harnessed to be attached to a coach, 
constructed for the accommodation of six passengers 
inside and of four outside on the roof, exclusive 
‘of the coachman, the guard, and the luggage. The 
average rate of speed was seven miles an hour and 
stoppages were made only at the principal stages. 
The North country coaches started from. the 
Peacock at Islington. The West country coaches 
started from the White Horse Cellar, or the White 
Bear in Piccadilly. The mail coaches started at 
eight o’clock in the morning from the Post Office. 
The correspondence which is now transmitted 
by the railway train, was then conveyed by 
coaches. The guard occupied his solitary post 
behind the coach, called the “hinder boot,” and sat 
on a little seat made for one, with his pistols and 
blunderbuss in a box in front of him. The bags 
containing the letters were carried in the hinder 
bcot. The fore-boot beneath the driver’s box was 
considered to be appropriated to the baggage of the 
three outside and four inside passengers, which were 
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all the coach could carry. One of the former shared 
the box with the driver, and two occupied a hard 
wooden seat on the roof at his back. ‘The fares 
of the mail were higher than those of the other 
coaches. The bulk of the postal matter which was 
borne was continually augmented. As many as nine 
sacks were often heaped on the coach roof. The 
length of these sacks was just sufficient to reach 
from one side of the coach to the other, and the 
huge heap of them three or four tiers high, was 
piled to a height which was sufficient to prevent 
the guard, even when standing, from seeing or 
communicating with the coachman. 

At the commencement of the century the journey 


_ from the North of England to London by the mail 


coach, when as yet Macadam had done nothing for 


the roads, was regarded as one of marvellous velo- 
city, because it took only three days and three 
nights to accomplish the whole distance. But this 
rate of speed was considered highly fraught with 
danger to the passengers’ heads, independently of 


all the perils of an overturn; and stories were freely 


circulated of men and women who, having reached 
London with such celerity, had died suddenly from 
an affection of the brain. The “flying coaches,” 
which scared the infant senses of the nineteenth 
century, were viewed with equal disapproval. 
Incidental references in budgets of contemporary 


correspondence enable us to realize the speed at 


> 


which the stage coaches during the first twenty 
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years of the century ordinarily travelled. Thus in 
1802, the stage coach left London at half past 
eleven o’clock in the morning and arrived at Sit- 
tingbourne at seven o’clock in the evening. George 
Pryme, who for many years filled the chair of Pol- 
itical Economy in the University of Cambridge, 
mentions that in 1804 the Nottingham coach took 
eight hours to reach London, and stopped half-way 
on its journey in order to allow the passengers to 
take their luncheon. In May 1806 Chalmers left 
Oxford at seven in the morning and arrived at 
Ludgate Hill in London at seven o’clock in the 
evening. In 1808 the Southampton coach left 
London at five in the morning and reached its 
destination at six in the evening. In 1809 lo- 
comotion was considered very rapid when the mail — 
left Newcastle on Monday morning and reached 
London at five o’clock on the following Wednesday 
morning. In 1810 a coach left Cheltenham at four 
in the morning and got to London at seven the 
same evening. In 1811 a journey from London to 
Plymouth took two days and a half. In 1815 the 
journey from Yarmouth to London consumed sixteen 
hours. In 1816 a coach travelled from the capital 
to Bristol in twenty hours, starting in the afternoon, 
and reaching its destination on the following day. 
At that time, we are assured, coach travelling 
at the vate of only four miles an hour was not 
considered slow. During the same year two coaches 
called the “Trafalgar” and the “Regulator” ran 
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between Manchester and Liverpool in two hours 
and fifty minutes. In the same year a number of 
speculative Jews in London started a coach to 
Brighton, which accomplished the journey in six 
hours, and in one of the journeys the coachman 
broke three whips. In 1818 a journey from London 
to Exeter took four-and-twenty hours. It now 
takes only four. In 1820 Sir Walter Scott travelled 
from London to Scotland at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, and in the same year the General Post 
Office started an extraordinary post which carried 
letters at double rates to the provincial towns, at 
eleven miles an hour. 

As late as 1820 the best public conveyance 
between the capital and so important a sea-port 
as Liverpool, a distance not much in excess of 
two hundred miles, was both dilatory and inconve- 
nient. ‘The Royal Mail Coach, which was the 
favourite and most rapid conveyance, started from 
the office in Water Street at nine o’clock in the 
evening. The passengers breakfasted at Stone, dined 


at Coventry, supped at another spot, and after 


being two nights and one day on the road, were 
deposited at the Swan-with-two-Necks, a noted 
coaching house in Lad Lane, London, about a 
quarter to six in the second morning after leaving 
Liverpool. In December, 1801, the Regulator Coach 


left London at five in the morning and reached 


Bristol by nine the same evening, the speed having 
barely attained seven miles an hour. These citations, 
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which need not be multiplied, suffice to show the 
amazing difference between the locomotion of the 
later Georgian era and the locomotion of the later 
Victorian era, and are valuable as beacons in 
traversing the former of the two periods. 

The coach-fares were, in most cases, so high 
that many were unable to travel by them at all. 
The fare from Edinburgh to London in 1810, was 
ten pounds, to York, four pounds fifteen shillings, 
from York to London five guineas. In 1816 the 
journey from Lancaster to Cambridge cost six guineas. 
As late as 1820 the fare from Liverpool to London 
by the mail coach was five guineas. In all cases 
there were the additional expenses of breakfasting 
and dining on the road, and some far from trifling 
gratuities to the coachmen, the guards, the waiters, 
porters, and ostlers. 

People of moderate means travelled by the wag- 
gons. Women commonly traversed short distances 
on pillions behind their husbands on the back of a 
horse. This indeed was the usual method of proceed- 
ing to church among the Cornish folk so late as 
1820, such riders mounting and dismounting their 
steeds at the door of the parish church. The 
greatest boon to the rural districts in the shape of 
a locomotive was the carrier’s cart, which now lives 
only in the canvas of Gainsborough and Wilson, of 


Lambert, and Smith of Chichester. The carrier was — 


often the chief medium of communication between 
country residents over a very wide area; he was 
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_ licensed to drive his vehicle at a speed of not more 


than four miles an hour, and was the universal 


- gossip-bearer of the countryside. 


It is difficult to realize at this distance of time 
the inconveniences which stage-coach travellers, both 
inside and out, were forced uncomplainingly to bear 
in the early days of the nineteenth century. On 
the outside of the coach there was absolutely 
nothing which ensured safety to the passengers, but 
a slender iron railing extending round the back and 
ends of the seat, and not very high. Those who 
sat at the extremities of this seat had scarcely 
anything upon which to rest their feet, and thus 
when the coach began to ascend or descend a 
hill, it taxed all their energies to maintain their 
balance. It requires no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to picture an inoffensive traveller on the coach- 
roof among a gang of drunken wretches in the 
blinding snow or the sleety rain. Nor were the 
inside passengers untroubled. Women with sick or 
noisy children insisted upon closing both windows, 


and on a hot summer day stifling the other pas- 
_ sengers. 


In the short stages the coachman stopped at the 


~ door of every public-house, getting more and more 
soddened with liquor. At night the pleasures of 
the ride, if there were any, disappeared, and the 
woes began. The passengers, with their knees 


miserably cramped, were incessantly cuffed and 


“Se 


bumped by the jumps and jolts of the coach, uphill 


5 
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and down dale, mile after mile and hour after hour, 
with a regularity far from enjoyable. Inside pas- 
sengers were constantly forced to endure the head 
of a sick child out-at each window,-er both windows 
up and suffocation at the bidding of a choleric 
gentleman or a whimsical lady. Life-long friendships 
and life-long enmities were contracted on the coach, 
and so important was the distinction which the 
inside and the outside seats created, that persons 
who belonged to the former category would never 
breakfast or dine in the same room of the inn with 
those who belonged to the latter category. Colonel 
Hawker and his friends once found the driver of 
the Exeter mail so accommodating as to stop when- 
ever they saw game on the road, in order that mer 
might enjoy the sport. 


The miseries of stage-coach travelling at the . 


beginning of the century are very vividly described 
in one of the letters written by Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe to his mother. Sharpe left Carlisle for 
London in November, 1800. “After passing a 


sleepless night at Carlisle,” he wrote, “I was hurried — 
away next morning without a morsel of breakfast, 


and grew so very sick and ill in a little while, 
that I had almost fainted twice. When we stopt 


at Penrith and took up an old gentleman, I then | 


got a large dram of gin, which did me much ser- 
vice; and we proceeded through snow and ice far 
and far, and farther than I can tell, till I fell 
asleep and got a much better night’s rest than at 


a 
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that accursed Carlisle. During the night (but 
heaven knows where) we picked up two men going 
to London. And when we got to Stilton it blew 
such a hideous storm, with hail, snow, and wind, 
that for an hour and twenty minutes the six horses 
would not move forward, but attempted always to 
retreat to the stables. Such kicking, such rearing 
of beasts, such cursing and swearing of men (who 
had a stronger smack of the big brute in them than 
even their cattle) I never met with before; and 
after every cudgel in the house—yea, even my 
landlady’s private stick wherewith she corrects her 
spouse—had been bent or broken over their backs, 
they got on so slowly that we reached London 
only at eight in the morning.” 

As the coaches passed through the succession 
of cities, towns, and villages, contingents of the 
local gipsies, tinkers, and ragamuffins never failed 
to rush from their lairs, to run by the coach-side, and 
turn somersaults at frequent intervals for halfpence, 
which the passengers generally showered upon them. 
At certain points itinerant merchants, friends of the 
guard or the coachman, pestered the passengers 

to buy all sorts of articles which they did not want, 
and loaded them with abuse if they dared to 
refuse. Every time a new coachman mounted the 
box he levied a contribution of not less than one 
shilling from every passenger. 

In 1811 the celebrated actor, William Charles 
Macready, left Birmingham for London by the 


# 
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Liverpool stage. “I got into the coach,” he 
says, “its odours were many, various, and unplea- 
santly mingled, and the passengers, a half drunken 
sailor and an old woman, not of the first rank in 
society, did not impress me with the prospect of a 
very pleasant journey. . The pace at which the 
vehicle proceeded made me doubt if it would ever 
reach London, and its creakings and joltings seemed 
to augur a certain overturn. We did not arrive 
at Coventry, eighteen miles distant, before eight 
o’clock—five hours!—nor reach London before five 
the next evening.” 

Such incidents appear now to belong almost to 
the realms of romance, but they were only too 
stern a reality at that time. The comforts of rail- 


way travelling as the present generation knows _ 


them would, even in the eyes of Watt and Stephen- 
son, have been considered to belong altogether to 
the domain of fairy-land. 

Henry St. George Tucker, who was afterwards 
Accountant-Géneral of Bengal and Chairman of the 


East-India Company, journeyed from Edinburgh to ~ 


London in the winter of 1816. Writing to his 
family an account of his journey, he said: 
“Throughout the whole journey as far as Newcastle, 
we had a violent storm of snow, rain, and sleet; 
and the cold was more severe than | had felt it 
during the winter. The coach was not wind-tight 
at the bottom; and as I was obliged to keep my 
window open to allow the escape of certain fumes, 
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the produce of whisky, rum, and brandy, I felt the 
cold so pinching, that I should have been glad of 
fur cap and worsted stockings.... To aggravate 
the evil, I had not a decent companion to converse 
with. We picked up sundry vagabonds on the 
road; but there was only one, between Edinburgh 
and York, who bore the slightest appearance of 
being a gentleman. The exception, too, a genteel- 
looking young man, who joined at Durham, was 
not a very valuable acquaintance, for he was effemi- 
nate and affected.” 

On inclement nights the thoughts of parents and 
guardians .naturally reverted to their imprudent and 
thoughtless charges who were compelled to take 
journeys either inside or outside of the stage-coach. 
For the cold in winter was often so intense as 
to cause death to all stage-coach travellers. The 
winter of 1812 was exceptionally fatal in this 
respect. “Pray take care of your health,” wrote 
a devoted mother to an only son from Bath on 
the 8th of June in that year, “in the numerous 
mail-coach journeys, for the weather is unusually 
severe. It was fatal only -a few nights ago to 


_ three men, who came from London 6n the outside 


of the coach. At Chippenham, two were quite 


- dead, and the third lived only a few hours after.” 


Sometimes a heavy fall of snow on certain coach 


- roads rendered locomotion absolutely impossible. 
_ Instances were not uncommon of mail-coach travel- 


- 


lers over Blackstone Edge in Yorkshire, being 
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“snowed up for a week or ten days at the little 
inn near the summit, and obliged to spend Christmas 
and New Year’s Day there, till the store of provi- 
sions laid in for the landlord and his family fell 
short, and compelled them to fly to the turkeys, 
geese, and Yorkshire pies with which the coach 
was Jaden.” 

Worse than all this, were the perils of a coach 
overturning, cases of which were by no means rare. 
In March, 1806, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe left 
London for Oxford in a crowded stage-coach. “We 
travelled slow,” he says, “and about High Wickham 
I fell asleep, when all of a sudden I felt a blow 
upon my head, and waking, found the coach over- 
turned completely into the ditch. My fat companion 


lay under me, and the first noise I heard, for there ~ 


was a silence for about half a minute, was a half- 
asleep soliloquy from him—‘What is this on the top 
of me?’ The idea. of the nightmare immediately 
struck me, and though in a most disagreeable 
situation, I could not help bursting into a fit of 
laughter, which seemed to rouse the whole party. 
We got the glass down, and scrambled out of the 
coach-window into the road, ankle-deep with mud, 
and full of large holes. Luckily the pot-house where 
the coachmen stop to refresh themselves was not 
far distant, and thither, guided by a faint ray of 
light, did we bend our steps. There were, besides 
inside passengers, four outside pilgrims and the 
guard, yet not one person was materially hurt.” 


as 
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Thomas Scott, the well-known author of that once 
famous theological treatise, “The Force of Truth,” 
tells us that when his father visited Cambridge in 
1818, the coach overturned, which proved fatal to 
one of the passengers. He adds that his father was 
observed to remain so quietly on the underside of the 
coach till his turn came to be extricated, that a Quaker 
among the company was moved to say, ‘Friend, I 
perceive that thou hast been in this situation before.” 

In October, 1816, the Derby mail-coach overturned 
in the market place, killing one of the passengers 
on the spot, and injuring two others. 

It is worthy of mention that the coachman of 
this period often demurred to taking luggage on the 
stage-coach, and that each vehicle was furnished 
with strong staples to which the fetters of prisoners 
were fast locked during their journey from one 
place to another. 

The town and country inns in the early days of 
the nineteenth century were for the most part of 
a very superior character. All the foreigners who 
have occasion to mention them in the narratives of 
their tours accord them an ungrudging meed of 
praise, but they often hint that they were made 
to pay heavily for their accommodation, even in 
villages. That very ingenious traveller, M. Simond, 
_ whose record of his sojourn in England displays in 
general so much acuteness, alludes repeatedly in 
the very highest terms to the inns at which he 
stayed on his first journey to London. On January 
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3rd, 1810, he stayed at the inn at Ivy-bridge, in 
Devonshire. “The house,” he says, “superlatively 
comfortable; such empressement to receive you,— 
such readiness to fulfil every wish as soon as 
expressed, —such good rooms and so well furnished, — 
such good things to eat and so well dressed. This 
is really the land of conveniences, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the English should complain 
of foreign inconveniences in travelling.” 

Colonel Hawker complained of the bad accommo- 
dation in the northern inns in 1812. The chief 
apartment of an inn was the parlour, with a sanded 
floor, and a plentiful supply of chairs and tables, 
for the village politicians and local gossips who 


might assemble in the evening to stretch their legs 


and smoke their pipes. 

De Quincey, who travelled much about England 
in the early days of the nineteenth century, declared 
that the greatest inns of England were disfigured 
by the presence of dirt and filth, and that many 
modern conveniences were unknown. Waiters, for 
example, opened their eyes when they heard tra- 
vellers clamouring for warm water and hand basins. 

At all the important inns on the great coach 
roads a large staff of ostlers, helpers, postboys, 
waiters, and chambermaids was maintained. These, 
if incidental references in the pages of contemporary 
travellers are to be trusted, never failed to make 
the stranger aware of their presence, and to levy 
largess on his departure. 
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HIGHWAY ROBBERS. 


Not until after the first years of the century 
had passed was it quite safe for solitary travellers 
to dispense with loaded pistols. Compilers of 
guide-books in the first decade of the century still 
found it necessary to recommend all travellers 
to use every effort to enter London by daylight, 
as they were exposed to two dangers during the 
last stage, that of being robbed by highwaymen 
or footpads, or of having their luggage cut from 
behind their carriages. The high roads were thronged 
by disbanded soldiers, who not unfrequently bore 
doubtful characters, and were hand-and-glove with 
the tapsters and ostlers of the many inns with 
which the great coach-roads were studded. It 
has been too generally supposed that the high- 


‘waymen vanished with the eighteenth century. 


But this is quite erroneous. The highwaymen after 
that period merely diminished. They were not 
extinct. Many a villain had forsaken the highway 
and lurked in secret only the more surely to strike 
down and plunder the unsuspecting. 

De Quincey says that at the beginning of the 
century highway robbery “ did certainly maintain a 
languishing existence; here and there it might have 
a casual run of success; and, as these local ebbs and 
flows were continually shifting, perhaps, after all, 
the trade might lie amongst a small number of hands. 
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Universally, however, the landlords showed some 
shrewdness or even sagacity, in qualifying, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the enquirer, the sort 
of credit which they allowed to the exaggerated 
ill-fame of the roads.” 

Horsemen and stage-coach travellers were seldom 
robbed of their valuables in the inns where they 
alighted to take their ease, though their luggage 
was examined no doubt by those to whose custody 
it was temporarily entrusted. That business was 
reserved for a highwayman lurking in some isol- 
ated spot not far off, to whom information was 
often obligingly communicated by the host and his 
satellites, who had carefully acquainted themselves 
with the contents of a traveller's pockets and baggage. 

It is true that Pitt’s Act of 1797 for restricting 
cash payments had been the means of breaking up 
the highwayman’s vocation. “Property which could 
be identified and traced was a perilous sort of 
plunder, and from that time the free trade of the 
road almost perished as a’ regular occupation. ” 
Now and then, however, as the magazines and 
newspapers testify, pedestrians and _ stage-coach 
travellers came into contact with the lineal succes- 
sors of the old free-booters, who convinced them 
that despite Acts of Parliament and sanguinary 
penal codes their right hands had not forgotten their 
cunning. ; 

In 1807 a highwayman named Allen infested the 
roads between Arundel and Chichester, robbing the 
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farmers of their purses as they came home from 
the market. At last his depredations became so 
numerous that the militia was called out to effect 
his capture, and the robber was shot dead while 
eluding pursuit near Midhurst. Highway robberies 
round Bristol, Nottingham, and Neweastle, were by 
no means uncommon so late as 1806. 

In the vicinity of Hampstead Heath, Finchley 
Common, which was enclosed only in 1812, and the 
road to St. Albans, highway robberies were of 
constant occurrence until long after Waterloo. One 
morning in June, 1803, a chaise containing a gentle- 
man and his wife, was stopped on Boulder’s Green, 
near Hendon, by a single highwayman, who produced 
a pistol and demanded their money. A _ spirited 
altercation took place, the highwayman’s pistol was 
seized, and the robber himself galloped off. Subse- 
quently, however, he stopped a Hampstead stage- 
coach near Red Lion Hill, and despite the presence 
of the coachman and six passengers, robbed them 
of forty pounds and rode defiantly off. 

In 1805 Bromley Common was still noted for 
highwaymen, ard in the month of February of that 
year the poet Campbell and his wife were stopped 
by a mounted highwayman while walking on a 
solitary part of Sydenham Common. After a hot 
pursuit he was captured, and found to be a resident 


_of the neighbourhood. Pistols had probably been 


on his person, but these he had flung away. 
The portion of ground between Chelsea and 
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Pimlico, was most commonly known at this date 
by the name of the Five Fields. In these fields 
gangs of desperadoes used nightly to assemble for 
the purpose of robbing and murdering wayfarers. 
So dangerous was it accounted for single persons 
to traverse these fields after dusk, that it was 
customary for people to wait until a sufficient 
number had assembled for common safety. So near 
London as Hampstead, walking after sundown was 
attended with many and great dangers. The land- 
lord of a popular tea-garden in this neighbourhood 
was accustomed to advertise in the newspapers 
and inscribe on the walls the assuring notice that 
“eight stout fellows, armed with bludgeons, for the 
protection of all persons who had tickets of admission 
to his establishment,” had been stationed at short 
distances between Hampstead Heath and Tottenham 
Court Road. So late as July 1815, a mounted 
highwayman waylaid one of the most popular 
players who ever trod the boards of the London 
stage, in a post-chaise, while ascending Highgate 
Hill, and would have robbed him but for the arrival 
of a fellow-traveller. 


TRAVELLING BY WATER. 


Nor were journeys by water from England, at 
this time, less perilous than long or short excursions ~ 
by land. Length and uncertainty exposed the 
navigation of passenger-vessels to chances of storm 
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and even of wreck. The sea-voyage in general 
consisted of a journey from London during the 
summer months in the Gravesend passage-boats, 
hoys, and smacks which ploughed the weary watery 
miles between Billingsgate and Sheerness or Margate. 
What is now spoken of as a trip to Margate was 
then spoken of as a voyage. “The hoy, a sailing 
vessel with one mast, left Billingsgate, a little below 
London Bridge, about eight o’clock in the morning, 
and the passengers might congratulate themselves 
if they passed Bugg’s Hole and Long Reach without 
an overset, and reached Herne Bay in safety 
before night. 

“Can I forget thee, thou old Margate hoy,” wrote 
Charles Lamb, late in life, “with thy weather-beaten, 
sun-burnt captain, and his rough accommodations — 
ill exchanged for the foppery and fresh water 
manners of the modern steam packet? ‘To the 
winds and waves thou committedst thy goodly 
freightage, and didst ask no aid of magic fumes 
and spells and boiling cauldrons. With the gales 
of heaven thou wendedst swimmingly; or when it 
was their pleasure, stoodest still with sailor-like 
patience.” 

In nine cases out of ten, the passage was both 


tedious and dangerous. In September 1801, John 


Campbell journeyed from Billingsgate to Margate in 
the hoy. Having neglected to take provisions, he 
smarted for it. “I was almost starved,” he wrote. 
“TI had foolishly supposed that the vessels were on 
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the same footing with the Berwick smacks, and had 
neglected to lay in any provender. Nothing was 
to be sold but porter. Upon this therefore and a 
few biscuits I was obliged to live,. while others 
were regaling themselves with their tea, their coffee, 
their rounds of beef, and ham.” Similar testimony 
is given by Charles Knight, at a period fifteen 
years later. 

The first steam-boats appeared only in 1813, but 
they were not engaged in general passenger-traffic 
until after 1820. In 1813 a steamer was launched 
on the river Yare to ply between Norwich and 
Yarmouth, and in October 1814 another was launched 
on the Humber. The first steam-boat made its 
appearance on the river Thames in October, 1814. 
In February, 1815, a steam-boat began to ply - 
between London and Gravesend, and in the same 
year another appeared on the Mersey plying to the 
upper reaches of the river. The beneficent effect 
of these improved means of locomotion was, however, 
unappreciated, and was viewed with the same’ ill- 
concealed aversion which at a later date was 
manifested towards the introduction of the rail-road 
system by Stephenson and his associates. 

When Brunel, in 1814, made his first experiment 
on the Thames with a double-acting marine engine, 
he was threatened from various quarters with personal 
violence, and the landlord of the “York” hotel at_ 
Margate, where he finally arrived, flatly refused to 
accommodate him with a bed for the night, so great 
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was the prejudice against the steam-boats of all 
who were connected with the sailing packets. 

Voyagers by sea, from England to Ireland, Scot- 
land, or to and from the Continent, endured miseries 
and discomforts of which modern times can have 
no conception. A journey from Dover to Calais, 
and from Calais to Dover, was a tardy and tem- 
pestuous passage, attended in most cases with loss 
of life, and at all times with imminent danger to 
all who were on board. The wreck of a packet 
was a common occurrence. The poet Campbell was 
among the passengers on a packet from Calais 
to Dover in the month of November, 1814, and 
thus describes his experiences on that memorable 
occasion : 

“I had been knocked about in the packet, and 
got such smashing falls on the slippery deck, in the 
desperate efforts of the passengers to help the poor 
exhausted seamen, that I am all over green and 
blue, and still stiff and sore.... Our escape was 
considerably more narrow than that of the Wel- 
lington packet. One unhappy passenger was washed 
over-board. An ignorant captain—who was neither 
captain nor seaman—ran us within a few hundred 
yards of the Shakespeare Cliff.” 

A month later in the very same year Colonel 
Peter Hawker quitted Calais for Dover in company 
with sixty other passengers, in a packet which had 
the misfortune to be controlled by an incompetent 
captain. “The whole of the luggage,” he subse- 
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quently wrote in his ‘Diary,’ “ was carelessly thrown 
together and among which were the poor suffering 
passengers, many of them ladies, rolling in sickness 
and everything that was filthy, with the risk of 
having their brains beat out. Our getting into the 
boat which came alongside was so far bad that we 
thought it miraculous that only two persons fell 
overboard. All our campaigning was for the time 
it lasted a joke to these four hours and a half. 
We had several women on board who suffered dread- 
fully, though not enough to move the assistance of 
Captain Mascot. Soon after our arrival the very 
vessel into which we had the nearest possible escape 
from embarking was wrecked on the pier, the 
‘Henri Quatre,’ Captain Benoit, who refused a pilot 


to save expense, and who they say was drinking — 


with his crew instead of minding his vessel.” 

The poet Shelley in the same year nearly went 
down with the boat while making a tedious passage 
across the Channel to Boulogne. 

A voyage from England to Ireland until long after 
the peace of 1815 was an expedition of forty-two days’ 
duration. “Inthe year 1815,” says an eminent writer, 
“it was my lot to visit Ireland. I was then a school- 
boy in Bristol; my family in Cork; and the voyage 
from one port to another occupied just six weeks.... 
The packet boat under the best circumstances was 


miserable enough. There was no separate accom-_ 


modation for ladies. To undress was out of the 


question. Each passenger took his own sea store. — 
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Salt junk and hard biscuit were the only food to 
be obtained if the voyage lasted above three or 
four days. Imagine the wretchedness of those who 
had to bear it for weeks! The case I have stated 
- was by no means rare. The voyage from Holyhead 
to Dublin often consumed a fortnight.” 


LETTER POSTAGE. 


One of the greatest hindrances to frequent inter- 
communication was the absence of a cheap rate of 
postage for letters. During the first twenty years 
of the century, and indeed until the introduction 
of a new system devised by Rowland Hill, in the 
year 1840, the most insignificant letter to or from 
any distant part of England, cost one shilling and 
sixpence, and sometimes more. In 1808 a letter 
usually cost eight pence. The charge for conveyance 
to or from a neighbouring town was fourpence, a 
sum exceeding that for which a letter may now 
be transmitted from London to San Francisco. The 
postage on a letter which contained any enclosure, 

_were it ever so small, was doubled. Hence the enclo- 

‘sure of letters and important documents, to save 

the trouble of copying and paraphrasing, was 
effectually prevented. Moreover, as the usages of 
polite society proscribed the pre-payment of letters, 
it constantly happened that the recipients of them 
were put to an expense not always convenient and 


often very annoying. ‘The arrival of a letter some- 
6 
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times deprived persons in straitened circumstances of a 
meal, or subjected them to privations equally painful. 
Among the lower orders letters were almost 
unknown. The expense of postage was considered 
a sufficient excuse for silence. Married men working 
at a distance rarely corresponded with the wives 
and families they had left behind them. Hence 
often for protracted intervals it was impossible to 
say whether they were alive and well, or whether 
they were dead and buried. Jn similar circumstances 
children were completely separated from their parents, 
friends from friends, and lovers from lovers. The 
relaxing effects which by this means were often 
produced on the affections of absent ones, may be 
left to the imagination. Whole towns and villages, 
in remote districts of England, were often without _ 
correspondence for days, and sometimes for weeks. 
Commerce and industry were inconceivably cramped 
by the impediments which thus existed in the way 
of intercourse. But heavily as the high rates of 
postage pressed upon the poorer and the middle 
classes, they were not unfelt by the rich, who, 
in common with all classes of the community, 
resorted to every evasion and dodge for the con- 
veyance of letters which their brains could suggest. 
Peers of the realm at this time were privileged 
to “frank,” as the term went, any number of letters 
every day in the week. Members of the House 
of Commons possessed the privilege of “ franking” 
their correspondence to the extent of ten letters 
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not exceeding one ounce in weight every day 
except Sunday, a privilege which was not abol- 
ished until 1840. Every letter franked over 
and above ten was charged to the recipient, as 
also was every letter over weight. These facts 
being sufficiently well-known, peers of the realm 
and members of the legislative assembly alike were 
incessantly importuned to frank the correspondence 
of all or nearly all their friends, and their ready 
compliance caused the contraband conveyance of 
letters to prevail to an enormous extent, and daily 
breaches of the law. Some very curious evidence 
of the extent to which franking went on in the 
early days of the nineteenth century is afforded 
in the correspondence of Sir George Jackson, who 
after fifty-seven years spent in the diplomatic and 
foreign service of the Crown died in 1861. Writing 
to his mother under date of January 3rd, 1802, 
he said:—“My sister tells me, Bath never was so 
thin. I sympathize with her, knowing how volumi- 
nous her correspondence is, and that the thinness 
of Bath means ‘a dearth of frank men,’ there 
being, she says, only Lords Rosslyn and Harcourt 
to fly to.” 

From a letter which the same correspondent 
received from his mother some years later we learn to 
what contrivances people were wont to resort in 
the contraband conveyance of letters. “You may 
remember,” says Mrs. Jackson, writing from Bath, 
under date of January 19th, 1813, “that I gave 
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you a letter to get franked to Miss Clyston; it 
appears you forgot it, and the letter is perhaps 
still in your coat pocket. For Miss C. has written 
to ask if the hares she sent me a month ago had 
arrived, and the letters with which they were stuffed. 
Now the hares -I acknowledged, but not being 
aware that their stomachs were used as post bags, 
the letters were thrown into the fire as I have 
since learnt from my cook. On my telling her of 
what the stuffing of the hares chiefly consisted, she 
drew herself up and with a dignified air asked 
me, ‘How she was ever to suppose that a born 
lady would do so nasty a trick; or how I could 
suppose that she didn’t better know her duty than 
to send upon a silver plate, for drawing-room 


reading, such dirty bits of blood-soiled paper that ~ 


she, in the kitchen, wouldn’t touch with her fin- 
gers?’ I own that I had litle to say in defence 
of Miss Clyston’s ingenious device for defrauding 
the revenue, which deserved to come to a bad 
end—as it did. But she has always so much to 
say, her brain and her pen flow on like two rapid 
rivers; and having no franker at hand, she did 
not wish to put us to the expense of several 
shillings for double and treble postage.” 

The heavy rates of postage necessitated the com- 
position of epistles the length of which was very 
considerable. As those to whom they were addressed 
were required to disburse the charge, they naturally 
desired to have the worth of their money. It 
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often happened that the sheets of paper were 
crossed and recrossed in red ink by correspondents 
in their anxiety to write as much as possible, and 
that not an atom of space might be left unfilled. 
The writer would begin perhaps on the Monday, 
continue on the Tuesday, and conclude on the 
Saturday. Hence letters became in reality news 
sheets and pamphlets. They were perused by every 
branch of a family; they were lent to friends, even 
to chance acquaintances, and strangers were per- 
mitted to make extracts from them. Mary Russell 
Mitford says that she once begged the loan of a 
letter written by a peer who had been travelling 
i France. The epistle was remarkable for the 
cleverness, good sense, and instruction by which 
it was characterized, and for these reasons Miss Mit- 
ford did not consider that the six hours which 
_ she spent in the transcription of it were lost labour. 
Letters were luxuries in which those who were not 
in easy circumstances found themselves able only 
occasionally to participate. Wilkie Collins the artist, 
father of the distinguished novelist of the same 
name, while staying at Hastings in the autumn of 
1816, wrote to his brother James, then in London, 
inviting him to come down from the Saturday to 
the Monday. “The whole amount of the expense,” 
~ wrote he, “would be the coach, provided you put 
two biscuits in your pocket, which would answer 
as a lunch; and I would have dinner for you, 
which would not increase my expenditure above 
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tenpence. I shall meet you at the place where 
the coach stops, should you be able to come. 
Write me nothing about it unless you have other 
business, for a letter costs a dinner.” 

So late as 1812 a worthy Northumberland clergy- 
man could say, in writing from London to his wife :— 
“T have left a letter with Sir John Swinburne to 
get franked, and it is a pity I did not speak to him 
before, because he can, through Sir W. Gordon, the 
Duke of York’s secretary, get franks for letters 
above an ounce.” Not many years previously 
Francis. Jeffrey, the conductor of the influential 
Whig journal * The Edinburgh Review,” had written 
thus to the poet Moore:—‘“If you can get franks 
for your articles they will come quickest by post.” 

The postman in the early days of the nineteenth ~ 
century was a different personage from him whom 
now we see. The two-penny postman of London— 
for it must be remembered that the London post 
was dual—who delivered correspondence which was 
sent from one part of London to another, differed 
from the general postman who delivered those which 
came from the country. The former was dressed in 
blue. The latter appeared in scarlet. The weight 
of a single letter was limited only by the condition 
that it must be written on only one sheet, or 
piece of paper. Two pieces of paper, however 
small, or however light, incurred a double postage. 
As envelopes had not yet come into use, each sheet 
of paper was folded in such a manner that it could 
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be sealed and inscribed on the back with the address 
of the intended recipient. 

“In looking over letters of the period antecedent 
to the Post Office Reform,” wrote Rowland Hill, 
“I find constant reference to expedients for saving 
postage; thus in writing to a friend at a particular 
town we would trouble him to call upon such and 
such others to communicate intelligence or to make 
enquiries, the result to be reported in his next 
letter; sometimes, even, we would ask him to call 
upon tradesmen to give orders, or to urge despatch 
in commissions previously given. If a friend were 
about to make a journey to a town where we had 
connections we did not hesitate to place letters in 
his hands, regardless alike of his trouble and the 
chance of his forgetfulness; being ourselves, of course, 
ready, in return, to perform the like services.” 

In populous provincial towns, such as Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Newcastle, tradesmen’s parcels were 
invariably stuffed with bundles of letters, and were 
made the receptacles of all the correspondence of 
their relatives, their friends, and their fellow trades- 


men. Sometimes correspondents wrote laconic 


communications to each other with milk on the 
blank margins of newspapers, which were permitted 
to go free because they were already taxed. Such 
communications were legible only on being held up 
before the light of the fire, a lamp, or a candle. 
The poet Coleridge used to relate that during 
one of his wanderings in the Lake District he saw 
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a local postman tender a letter to a poor woman, 
who after closely scrutinizing it declined to receive 
it on the ground that she could not afford the 
postage. The poet generously discharged the postage 
and was then informed that the letter was from 
her brother, and that certain marks known only to 
themselves sufficed to convey certain intelligence 
which was revealed at a single glance. So late as 
1820 the curate of Chesterford in Cambridgeshire 
was accustomed to send the non-resident incumbent, 
Dr. Blomfield, afterwards Bishop of London, a weekly 
account -of the parochial affairs in the vegetable 
basket, to avoid the postage. 

The exorbitant rates of the General Post Office 


in the early days of the century signally defeated — 
their own object, as fiscal rapacity always does and ~~ 


most deservedly. Hence notwithstanding the great 
strides which England made during the twenty 
years that followed the peace of 1815, both the 
gross and the net revenue of the Post Office 
remained absolutely stationary. | 


DIVISION II. 


Dress, Civil, Military, and Naval—Female Dress—Municipal London 
—Conveyances—Lighting—Police Service—Housebreakers and Mur- 
derers—Body-Snatchers—Fuashionable London—London Tradesmen— 
Law and Medicine—Furniture—Table Customs—Dissipation—Fashicn- 
able Foppery and Exclusiveness—Coffee Houses—Amusements. 


DRESS. CIVIL, MILITARY, AND NAVAL. 


Ir is when we direct our attention to the attire of 
English men and women in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century that we can perceive in some respects 
more vividly the portentous contrast between those 
times and those in which we live. The progress 
of the French Revolution and the widespread dis- 
semination of Republican principles both left their 
mark upon English costume. Nowhere was the 
change more noticeable than in male dress. The 


colours were still bright during the first decade of 


the century, but breeches disappeared and pantaloons 
were worn in their stead. This, however, was 
only to a limited extent. Modes of dress were still 
in vogue among the higher classes of English society, 
survivals of which occasionally meet the eye in 
the regulation court-suits, in the livery of the upper 


servants attached to some of the more wealthy 
89 
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households, in the bright hues of the chase, in the 
civic and municipal pageantry, and in the resplendent 
colours of army-costume. 

External class-distinctions were still perceptible. 
Rank, position, riches, assumption, could still be 
outwardly indicated, as in the preceding age, by 
expensive and showy dress. Nor was this distinctive 
attire confined only to those bubbles of the day, 
“the dashing bucks”, the beaux, and the dandies, 
who were the exponents of what may be considered 
the unconventional lengths and eccentricities of fashion. 
That dress, dissimilar neither as regards the cut nor 
the material, which practically places a duke on a 
level with the shopkeeper or even the labourer, 
had not yet appeared. ‘The walls of our picture 
galleries still display by the Promethean art of the — 
painter, specimens of the ordinary male attire of 
the early days of the nineteenth century, and it 
may further be illustrated by incidental references 
selected from contemporary literary memorials. 
Thus, when Lord Erskine received the Rev. Thomas 
Frognal Dibdin at breakfast, in 1802, he was attired 
in the smart dress of the times, a dark green coat, 
scarlet waistcoat, and silk breeches. William Pitt 
was seen in the same year wearing a cocked hat 
walking about the streets of Cambridge visiting his 
constituents. Thomas Ridout, an American visitor 
to London in September, 1811, was dressed in a 
blue coat, blue trousers, and black silk neckerchief. 
In the same year William Woodfall, the contem- 
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porary of “Junius”, was seen in London dressed in 
a suit of brown breeches, salmon-coloured stockings, 
gold buckles, a tie wig, and an amber-headed cane. 
In 1806 breeches began to be displaced by tight 
pantaloons, over which were worn a pair of black 
boots called Hessians. These came up to within 
a few inches of the knee, in a point from which 
a tassel was dependent. 

In London at this particular date, the most 
fashionable morning dress consisted of pale yellow 
breeches with top boots. Attired in this manner, 
the fops and dandies, led by Beau Brummell, 
promenaded Bond Street, the fashionable lounge of 
that day, between the hours of two and four 
o clock in the afternoon, impressing the passers-by 
with the notion that they had been riding or were 
about to do so. Some gentlemen, like Charles 
James Fox, affected the older style of dress, which 
is portrayed in his portraits, and wore a waistcoat, 
with immense pockets and flaps over them. The 
Prince of Wales constantly appeared in public 
wearing green velvet striped coats, embroidered 
with silver flowers, or deep brown velvet flowers 
silver embroidered, with cut steel buttons over- 
spread by a golden net. One who saw the Prince 
of Wales in 1805 says that “he wore a well- 
powdered wig, adorned with a profusion of curls, and 
a very large pigtail appended. His clothes fitted 
him like a glove, his coat was single-breasted and 
buttoned up to the chin. His nether garments 
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were leather pantaloons and Hessian boots. Round 
his throat was a huge white neckcloth of many 
folds, out of which his chin seemed to be always 
struggling to emerge.” Fox, in the-same year, 
wore a single-breasted coat of a light grey colour, 
with plated buttons as large as half crowns, a 
thick linsey-woolsey waistcoat, sage-coloured breeches, 
dark worsted stockings, and gouty shoes coming 
over the ankles. Sir Francis Burdett, in the same 
year, was seen wearing a blue coat, buff waist- 
coat and breeches. ‘Two clerical masters of West- 
minster school are described as wearing full canonicals, 
master-of-arts gowns, with pudding sleeves, and 
having on their heads huge three-cornered cocked 
hats on powdered hair, their shoes having large 
silver buckles. 

One of the correspondents of Archibald Constable, 
the eminent Edinburgh publisher, writing from 
London in March, 1807, says:—“From the opera 
we returned to Mr. Maule’s to supper, where we 
met the Major, Towers, General Mackenzie, and 
Blythswood—all M.P.’s come from dining with the 
Speaker, and where Mr. M. had been also. They 
were all in Court dresses, with swords, and most 
of them bags at their hair, etc., and looked vastly 
well, though a wee queerish perhaps.” 

In 1808 the famous Four-in-hand Club was 
instituted, and soon afterwards it became the height ~ 
of fashion to acquire the manual dexterity of coach- 
men, and to copy their manners, their dress, and 
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their slang. In 1819 the dress of the Bond Street 
dandy was partly male and partly female, for his 
pantaloons being gathered into his waistband pre- 
sented the appearance of a petticoat under the 
waistcoat, while the coat itself was made full before. 
tight in the waist, and with very wide gathers 
about the hips. By this time boots and pantaloons 
had superseded the use of fine stockings. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the fashion- 
able style of men’s dress was quite as ridiculous 
as that of the women. Their high-collared coats of 
all colours of the rainbow, their pantaloons upheld 
by silken tassels, their high-crowned hats of appalling 
dimensions, their Hessian boots and capacious neck- 
cloths, generally excite our smiles as we gaze upon 
the portraits of our ancestors on walls or in port- 
folios. The neckcloths of the time were a most 
important part of male attire. No contemporary 
dandy worthy of the name was without a shelf in 
his wardrobe which was specially reserved for the 
reception of his neckcloths. Nor did he consider 
his toilet complete without having enveloped his 


~ neck in three, and sometimes six folds of cloth. 


For the symmetrical arrangement and adjustment of 
so many swathes of muslin, no shorter period than 
three hours, and then often vainly, was demanded. 
He was a dexterous dandy who had not by that 
time been driven into a frenzy of despair in conse- 
quence of his failure to achieve satisfaction. 

_ Of course, there still existed a substantial majority 
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of the gentlemen of the older school who heartily 
despised all innovations. These were they who 
wore square-cut ample coats adorned with broad 
and heavy lapels and huge pockets;~who adhered 
to the time-honoured stock in place of the newfangled 
cravat of voluminous folds of Indian muslin; who 
clung tenaciously to the periwig and the cocked 
hat, and the sword girt on at the waist; who 
donned boot-hose during their equestrian excur- 
sions and sometimes drew them off on their arrival 
in the drawing-room in order to display their black 
silk knee-breeches and gold shoe and knee-buckles. 
Members of the Society of Friends still retained 
their sober livery and their hats of capacious brim. 
The townsfolk of Stroud, in Gloucestershire, so 
late as 1808 had been long accustomed to the 
attire of a shopkeeper named Daniel Bloxsome, who ~ 
was often to be seen standing on-the steps of: his 
doorway. His habitual costume, we are assured, 
by a local historian, was a large many-curled, 
powdered wig, dress coat and vest, knee-breeches 
and buckles, speckled stockings, either silk or cotton, 
on his short thin legs, and square-toed shoes with 
large shining buckles. Whenever he went abroad, 
he invariably appeared in a large cocked hat, wore 
a nosegay in the button-hole of his coat, and carried 
a heavy cane in his hand. In the large provincial 
towns and cities of England in the first decades of ~ 
the century, hats and coats changed three times 
for once in the remote villages and hamlets. In 
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the towns and cities, it was not uncommon for the 
coat to be changed twice in the course of twelve 
months, but in the remote villages and hamlets 
change was less frequent, and the best coat of the 
father often became the best coat of the son. 
From the days of Charles the Second wigs had 
been worn by laymen as well as by ecclesiastics. 
At the beginning of the century they were still 
worn by the older divines, by doctors of divinity, 
law, and physic; by University dons and professors, 
and invariably by the members of the right reve- 
rend bench. But the ecclesiastical wigs, as the por- 
traits of bishops at Lambeth and other episcopal 
residences testify, varied according to the fashion 
of the period during which their wearers flourished. 
Although the powdered wig gave way among the 
laity to the “brown scratch” it was still retained 
by many deans of cathedrals and minor dignitaries 
of the church. The first bishop who wished to 
discontinue the use of a wig was Dr. Legge, Bishop 
of Oxford, who in a satirical poem is represented 
as asking the Prince Regent to excuse him from 
_ wearing it on his elevation to the episcopate. Other 
accounts say that Bishop Randolph was the first to 
discontinue the use of a wig. Bishop Bagot, shortly 
after his consecration to the see of Oxford, obtained 
the consent of the King, George IV., to appear at 
court without the customary wig, and having done 
so,. laid aside the use of it on ordinary occasions. 
Bishop Blomfield and others followed, some ceasing 
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to wear it altogether, others continuing to wear it 
only on extraordinary occasions. During the Reform 
agitation of 1831—2, when the animosity of the 
mob was being constantly excited against the epis- 
copal bench, by the most virulent section of the 
Radical press, it became unsafe for the bishops to 
appear in the streets of London. Wigs in conse- 
quence were laid aside, and gradually ceased hence- 
forward to be seen. 

Among those who had discarded wigs, it became 
the fashion to powder the hair. Five years before 
the close of the eighteenth century Pitt had proposed 
to levy a tax on hair-powder in view of its wide- 
spread use, having estimated that it would augment 
the revenue each year to the extent of £200,000. 
No sooner, however, was the Act passed, than all ~ 
but the richer classes disused hair powder. Some, 
however, kept to the fashion, until long after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, paying a guinea 
a year for the privilege, and being dubbed “ guinea 
pigs” for doing so. In 1812 upwards of 46,000 
persons in Great Britain paid this tax. The powder 
was made of potato starch, and was kept on by 
the previous application of pomatum. A powdering 
closet was to be found in most gentlemen’s mansions 
at this time. From 1802 until 1812 all the gen- 
tlemen of Langport, in Somersetshire, wore powder 
and pigtails, and as recently as 1820, a military ~ 
officer of staunch Tory politics who resided in Derby 
declined to place his son under a certain clerical 
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schoolmaster, only because the reverend gentleman 
wore no powder in his hair and consequently, he 
held, must be disaffected towards the Constitution. 
Both in and out of court barristers dressed with 
much more regard to formality than they do now. 
By far the greater number of leaders in Chancery 
and the King’s Counsel appeared in full dress, black 
knee breeches or pantaloons, shoes, and silk stockings, 
and white cravats. The walking dress of the judges 
was similar to that of the bishops, consisting of 
black silk breeches, silk stockings, shoes with silver 
buckles and a three-cornered hat. The physicians 
and surgeons of this period, notably Doctors Aber- 
nethy and Prout, Sir Henry Halford, Clive and 
Pearson, dressed much in the style of medical 
men of the eighteenth century. - Sir William Blizard, 
another eminent medical practitioner of this age, 
was invariably attired in tight pantaloons, silk 
stockings, shoes with silver buckles, and carried 
a gold-headed cane when out walking in the 
streets. Most professional men wore watered ribbons 
to which a bunch of seals was generally attached. 
The watch was carried in the fob pocket, the 
bunch of seals hung down in front, and the watch 


was hoisted out of the pocket by a slight tug at 


the ribbon. 
The ordinary clerical attire of the early days 


of the nineteenth century was similar to that of 


the closing decades of the previous century. Bam- 
ford, describing the dress of the Rev. John Gaskell, 
7 
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master of the free grammar school at Middleton, 
in Lancashire, says that “his coat, vest, and breeches 
were of a fine black cloth—the latter article of 
dress being held below the knees by a brace of 
small silver buckles; his stockings were dark grey 
speckled; his shoes were also fastened with silver 
buckles; his hair was powdered and his cravat and 
linen were neatly adjusted and very white.” A 


clergyman’s suit in 1807 is described as consisting 
of a black old-fashioned square coat, a long flapped - 


waistcoat, knee-breeches, worsted stockings, shoes, 
and buckles, and white band dependent from the 
collar. A mathematical tutor named Dawson, who 
resided at Sedbergh, in Yorkshire, in 1810, habitu- 
ally wore a snuff-coloured coat, with silver buttons, 


a black waistcoat, brown corduroy smalls, and bluish. _ 


hose. The winter comforts that are now afforded 
to the wearers of mackintoshes, respirators, and 
gutta-percha attire generally were not to be had 
at this time, such articles being unknown. 
Military men wore a long strip of hair growing 
from the back of the head which was called a 
queue. These queues were tied with black ribbon, 
and were regarded as challengers to pursuers, when 


the wearers turned tail. The ordinary soldiers’ 


were habited in long cloaks and black gaiters 
extending as far as the knee, their hair being pipe- 
clayed and graced by a long leather-cased queue, 
which was surmounted by a cocked hat. The Blues 
wore long blue coats faced with buff, and carried 
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muskets slung at their sides when on horseback. 
The colours of the two regiments of Life Guards 
were red and white. 

Macaroni tails and pig-tails were worn in the 
army until the year 1804 when they reached such 
ridiculous lengths that an order was issued for their 
reduction by several inches, and four years later 
all the soldier’s tails were ordered to be cut off, an 
event which was commemorated in the “ Rejected 
Addresses. ” 


“Though humbled Gallia scoff, 
God bless their pig-tails, though they’re now cut off.” 


On the following day, a counter order was issued. 
But it arrived too late, for the tails had vanished. 
Only officers were able to use pomatum. The 
private soldiers resorted to the ends of tallow 
eandles in order to dress their hair. By 1819 the 
dress of the Lancers had the appearance of ancient 
armour. The officers were narrowed at the waist 
and sat as stiff and upright as if they were cased 
in steel. The dress of sailors between 1800 and 
1820 consisted of large loose trousers, shoes decor- 
ated with large buckles, double-breasted blue jackets 
with flat collars, thick rows of mother-of-pearl 
buttons, and long plaited pig-tails. 

Until the peace of 1815 the dress of the merchants, 
bankers, and others of the upper and middle classes of 
London and of provincial towns and cities was similar 
to that of their like in the concluding quarter of the 
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eighteenth century. Coats were cut much in the 
form of court dress-coats, sometimes with stand-up 
collars and usually with gilt, silvered, twist, or 
basket buttons; the waistcoats were ~of very great 
length, of the kind called flap-waistcoats, the flaps 
being large, and containing pockets with a small 
cover or flap over each pocket and often with 
ornamented basket buttons. With these were worn 
short breeches, with buckles of gold, silver, or false 
stones at the knees, and large buckles of gold or 
silver, or gilt, or plated in order to resemble those 
metals, in their shoes. The coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches were often all of one colour, most frequently 
of a light or snuff tint. Green coats were commonly 
seen, blue and red betokening Tory politics, white 
and buff denoting Whig politics. 
The older men even wore ruffles at the wrists, 
white stocks round the throat, and cocked hats. Wigs 
of various descriptions, such as tie wigs, cauliflower 
wigs, brown bob wigs, and bush wigs, with hair 
powder, were also commonly worn by middle aged 
and elderly persons in the higher and middle ranks. 
The stockings were of silk, in general, though 
sometimes they were plain, and at other times 
ribbed or striped, occasionally of cotton or of yellow 
yarn. Canes and walking sticks were very. generally 
used, especially by physicians, who sometimes carried 
them with large heads of gold, silver, amber, or~ 
ebony. The younger generation of men, and espe- 
cially that large section which was in sympathy 
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with the French Revolution, wore coats of broad- 
‘cloth, buckskin breeches, buttoned to the middle of 
the calf, where they were met by top-boots; or 
pantaloons and Hessian boots much crinkled at the 
top, and satin or embroidered cloth waistcoats. 
The hair was worn in a club behind, tied with a 
ribbon, and surmounted by a tall unsightly hat, 
similar in shape to those that are now so generally 
worn. High-collared shirts, which were frilled and 
made at home, and cambric cravats of voluminous 
folds, tied in front with prodigious bows, were much 
worn. Beau Brummell by degrees reduced the 
coats of fashionable young men to a garment with 
tails descending to the ankles in the style of Robes- 
pierre. Neither beards nor moustaches were worn 
except by military men, and whiskers only occa- 
sionally. Year by year during the first decade of 
the century the cocked hats were exchanged for the 
enormous high crowned beaver hat, which gradually 
assumed the ungainly shape of those which are now 
worn. Long before the death of George the Third 
the cocked hat had ceased to be worn by all save 
bishops, clergy, judges, and lawyers. 

It may be noted that the juvenile male costume 
of this period was ever changing, and that neither 
at home nor at the schools did boys wear the same 
suit of clothes for very long, as the transitions of 
fashion were sudden and violent. In 1808 the 
fashionable evening-dress of boys between eight 
and eleven consisted of a light blue cloth jacket 
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richly adorned with silver, resembling in shape that 
of a modern page, Spanish filigree buttons, cloth 
trousers, a huge white embroidered collar, a light 
blue tie, white silk stockings and thin shoes commonly 
called “pumps”. The Eton boys wore kerseymere 
shorts, and blue coats with brass buttons, for college- 
etiquette strictly forbade the wearing of trousers 
until after the Peace of 1815. At the Charterhouse 
School in London. so late as 1820, “not less than 
a hundred of the boys probably were wearing coats 
with very long swallow tails. All at once fashion 
veered round, and they all conformed to it by 
simply taking a pair of scissors and cutting six 
inches or more off the tails with more or less neat- 
ness and propriety of outline”. Mozley says that 
he well remembered a fellow scholar being com- 
pelled to go through the long summer term in a 
uniform suit of coarse blue cloth “in a crowd of 
butterflies.” At this time, however, boys’ costume 
was less gorgeous than it had been ten or fifteen 
years before. Greater economy was in many families 
observed, and cases like that of Sir Francis Austen 
who, it is said, when a child, wore a suit which 
had been cut out of his mother’s riding habit, were 
at this time very common in the households of the 
middle and the upper classes alike. In the rural 
districts the travelling tailors still went their rounds, 
and in accordance with the common custom lived 
in the houses while making clothes for the family. | 


Or 
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FEMALE DRESS. 


The general female costume of this period differed 
only slightly in contour from the later delineations 
of William Hogarth. It had less of pretension to 
ornament and to quantity. Purple and scarlet mantles 
and kerseymere spencers were worn, and the neat 
coloured Lancashire prints continued in favour. 
In process of time these prints superseded the old- 
fashioned stuffs, and a somewhat rigid formality 
gave place to lightness, airiness, and grace. The 
waists were exceedingly short, and were seldom lower 
than the arm pits, a fashion which gives an un- 
graceful effect to many of the finest pictures of Sir 


- Thomas Lawrence, notably to that of the Princess 


Charlotte and others which were painted about this 
period. Silks and satins were not in ordinary use, 
except among the wealthier classes, among whom 
the old ladies adhered to muslin handkerchiefs 
crossed outside on the bosom, muslin aprons, ruffles 
at the elbows, and long gloves and mittens. Wide 
skirted figured gowns of white cambric or muslin, 
short in front, long behind, tight-sleeved and adorned 
with bright and bold patterns were much worn by 
young women. The citizens’ wives and mothers 
of families wore neat caps which met under the 
chin, and were daintily crisped all round the face 
with Brussels or Honiton lace, which was often of 
the most expensive character. The hair was brought 
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down low on the forehead, and was parted in the 
middle. A few glossy ringlets clustered under the 
snowy mob caps of elderly ladies, but the younger 
and unmarried people curled their hair in large 
ringlets, and allowed it to droop over the temples. 
Long necklaces, armlets, and bracelets were custo- 
marily seen on the person in the evening. 

The bonnets of English women in the early days 
of the nineteenth century were of various kinds. 
There were bonnets which were made of silk, stiffened 
with pasteboard, bonnets of satin, bonnets of quilted 
stuff, bonnets of brown beaver, bonnets worn by 
members of the Society of Friends, and bonnets of 
straw. By far the greater proportion of bonnets, 
however, were made of straw. The plaiting of 
straw for bonnets was generally practised by one 
or more of the daughters of a tradesman’s family, 
and the splitting of straws was often an evening 
occupation of the younger members. Much ‘straw 
was utilized in the task, for the bonnets were 
spacious and durable articles, broad in diameter in 
front, and sufficiently capacious in the rear. Some 
idea of the contour of these bonnets in their 
moderate or medium sizes, may be obtained by a 
reference to the illustrations of Thomas Stothard, 
who between 1778 and 1818 drew scores of pictures 
for the London booksellers. In an edition of Bunyan’s 
immortal allegory to which Stothard supplied the 
illustrations there are some fair specimens of the 
general aspect of feminine attire, particularly in 
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the figures designed to represent Christiana and 
Mercy, and the children by whom they are accom- 
panied. 

Shortly after the visit of the allied sovereigns 
to London in 1814, the Duchess of Oldenburg 
introduced the Russian fashion of wearing the coal- 
scuttle bonnet, as it was vulgarly called. This 
bonnet was a long, cylindrical covering, which was 
worn horizontally on the head, and from its inner- 
most recesses the wearer looked out as through a 
small funnel. ‘Thomas Rowlandson, one of the 
foremost caricaturists of the day, satirised this 
fashionable eccentricity in one of his plates entitled 
“Two Faces under One Hood”. This plate ex- 
hibited a lady without her bonnet kissing her lady 
visitor, and plunging far out of sight, as deep as 
the shoulders, into the straw fabric during the 
process. 

When the protracted struggle with Napoleon drew 
to a termination in 1815, there came a greater 
intercourse with France, and consequently many 
changes passed over the dresses of English women. 
Their neat close caps disappeared, and flowers, 
spangles, imitation pearls, bugles, and all kinds of 
parasitical tinsel took their place. Huge chip 
hats, trimmed with crinkled gauze and surmounted 
by nodding plumes of black or white ostrich 
feathers, soufflé gauzes, cloaks a la Artois with 
tassels at the back, were generally worn. At 
the same time judging from the ladies’ magazines, 
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small turbans, sometimes embroidered with gold and 
silver, coloured feathers and muslin or lace rosettes 
were largely worn by elderly women. Wider skirts 
were seen, the fashion commanding that they should 
be loaded with furbelows and flounces. The dressing 
and disposal of the hair underwent a change. The 
tortoise-shell combs, which women had used to 
confine their locks, increased in size, and assumed 
such fanciful shapes as coronets, tiaras, and machi- 
colations. In place of ringlets, large locks of hair 
were dependent, and were surmounted by a tumulus 
like a coil of rope, which was perched like a diadem 
on the crown of the head. At a later period the 
heavy mass of hair which had previously appeared 
on the crown, appeared at the back of the head, 
where it was tied in an enormous knot. Subse- 
quently, as concerned young girls and little children, 
this knot was untied, and the mass of hair having 
been divided into two or four separate portions 
was elaborately plaited into a species of whip- 
thong, and was suspended behind, like the tail of 
a mandarin. 

The Leghorn bonnet which had been adopted by 
the French, as broad in diameter as the wheel of 
a stage coach, was still in fashion. Some women 
wore these hats bent into a semi-elliptical shape. 
Others wore them fashioned into the semblance of 
head coverings. Others allowed the broad expansive 
discs to rise and fall in the wind, and the strings, 
which should have confined them, to stream away 
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im the rear. The poke bonnet evolved from the 
Leghorn hat. In 1814 the front of this bonnet 
measured eighteen inches and was tied securely 
under the chin of its wearer. Contemporary with 
the Leghorn hats, or nearly so, were the willow 
bonnets. These bonnets were fashioned of willow 
wood, and were split and plaited like straw. In 
or about the same period the leg-of-mutton sleeves 
came into vogue, and grew in time to such prodigious 
size that their wearers stuffed whole pecks of eider 
down into them to puff them out. In general the 
sleeve far surpassed in apparent bulk that of the 
body of the wearer. Tight-lacing being in vogue, 
the inflated sleeves and the tightened waists often 
transformed the figures even of graceful women into 
those of spiders of hugely magnified dimensions. 
It must not be forgotten that in the early days 
of the century ladies of rank still adhered to the 
older style of court dress, in deference to the wishes 
of George the Third and his consort, Queen Char- 
lotte. Such ladies not only had their faces painted 


-up to the eyes and set with diamonds, but wore 


immense hoops folded like wings and _ pointing 


forward on each side, with the preposterous high 
head dresses of the preceding century. An important 
part of feminine head-gear, at this period, it may 


- be noticed, was the broad satin ribbon cap, joined 


longitudinally in strips. The solicitude which ladies 


displayed for their caps was most marked, and 


whenever they went to visit their friends they 


Ay 
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seldom omitted to carry one or more with them 
lightly wrapped up in paper. It was in these caps 
that they customarily arrayed themselves in the 
dressing-rooms of their friends before-they sat down 
to the tea-table. The fancy for caps peeps out in 
the pages of the published correspondence of one 
of the most graceful of English novelists who 
flourished during this period, Jane Austen. 

“Miss Hare,” she said, in writing to her sister 
Cassandra, under date of September 15th 1813, 
“had some pretty caps, and is to make me one like 
one of them, only white satin instead of blue. It 
will be white satin and lace, and a little white 
flower perking out of the left ear, like Harriet 
Byron’s feather. I have allowed her to go as far 
as Al 16s. My gown is to be trimmed everywhere~ 
with white ribbon plaited on somehow or other. 
She says it will look well., I am not sanguine. 
They trim with white very much.” In the same 
month of the same year Jane Austen writes to the 
same correspondent saying, “My cap is come home 
and I like it very much. Fanny has one also; 
hers is white sarsenet and lace, of a different shape 
from mine, more fit for morning carriage-wear, 
which is what it is intended for, and is in shape 
exceedingly like our-own satin and lace of last 
winter; shaped round the face exactly like it, with 
pipes and more fulness, and a round crown inserted 
behind. My cap has a peak in front. Large full 
bows of very narrow ribbon (old twopenny) are the 
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thing. One over the right temple, perhaps, and 
another at the left ear.” A year later the amiable 
authoress again refers to caps. “I have,” she says, 
“determined to trim my lilac sarsenet with black 
ribbon just as my China crape is, 6d width at the 
bottom, 3d or 4d at top. Ribbon trimmings are all 
the fashion at Bath, and I daresay the fashions of 
the two places are alike enough in that point to 
content me. With this addition it will be a very 
useful gown; happy to go anywhere.” Later in 
the same year, 1514, she tells a correspondent that 
she had noticed “a great many pretty caps in the 
windows of Cranbourn Alley”, and adds that she 
had been “ruining herself in black satin ribbon 
with a proper pearl edge, which she was drawing 


- into a kind of roses instead of putting it in plain 


double plaits”. In March 1814, she writes to the 
following effect:—“I wear my gauze gown to-day, 
long sleeves and all. I shall see how they succeed, 
but as yet I have no reason to suppose long sleeves 
are allowable. I have lowered the bosom, especially 
at the corners, and plaited black satin round the 
top. Such will be my costume of vine leaves and 


_ paste. ” 


The ladies of this period wore embroidered silk 
and open-work stockings, and square-toed shoes 


- between which no distinction of right and left was 


made. Pattens and clogs were in extensive use 
among Englishwomen at this period, although the 
wearing of them was confined chiefly to elderly 
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persons, and in rainy weather the streets resounded 
with the clicking noise which was caused by the 
iron rings to which they were attached. Clogs 
were generally tipped at the toes with patent leather 
and had a joint in the sole to facilitate ease in 
walking. Umbrellas were not generally used during 
the early days of the century, and at that time 
were made of strong gingham, and with whalebone 
ribs, buck-horn handles, and deep brass slides to 
which the ribs were attached. ‘Their durability 
rendered them life-long possessions. 

The fan was still an indispensable article to 
Englishwomen as it had been all during the previous 
century, pervading every rank of society, from the 
queen herself down to the humblest waiting-maid. 
Fans were the especial bugbear of preachers and~ 
public speakers, who on hot days were often able 
to see little or nothing of those to whom they were 
addressing themselves, and gazed from the pulpit 
or the rostrum upon a restless ocean of fans, the 
unceasing ripple of which dazzled their eyes, and 
in many cases distracted their thoughts. As parasols 
were still not in general use, many ladies used the 
large green fans which they carried with them when 
out walking in order to screen their faces from the 
blaze of the noon-day. sun. ‘Equally general was 
the use of a small net which was called a reticule. 

Young girls in the early days of the nineteenth. 
century were seldom dressed according to the fashion 
of the present day, in silks and velvets. The cloth- 
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ing that they wore was of the slenderest descrip- 
tion, and yet it was considered the height of indelicacy 
and impropriety for their foreheads to be exposed 
to view. Young maiden ladies commonly wore wigs, 
and even the royal princesses had their heads 
shaved, and wore wigs which the coiffeur had 
dressed and decorated for evening wear in order to 
save time at their toilette. Widowed ladies customa- 
rily had their heads shaved, and wore wigs in order to 
supply the deficiency. Younger sisters in a numerous 
family were often forced to content themselves with 
the gowns and dresses which their elder sisters had 
discarded, or outgrown. This prevailed even among 
the wealthier classes. The use of white paint was 
common among ladies so late as 1806, since in 
that year it was seen falling off in scales from the 
cheeks of a grand duchess at a city ball. The use 
of cosmetics was widespread and general, the poudre 
d’Artois, the milk of Circassia, and the balm of 
lilies being some among the numerous decoctions. 


MUNICIPAL LONDON. 


Among the numerous and generally unobserved 
characteristics of social progress, the changes of a 
national capital are not the least. Such changes, 
indeed, attract little attention, because they proceed 
gradually and not by leaps and bounds. They are 
effected by the simple process of adding the units 
to the tens, the tens to the hundreds, the hundreds 
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to the thousands. As the members of a family 
seldom perceive the progress of each other from 
childhood to man’s or woman’s estate, because the 
observer and the observed are alike affected by the 
change, and as the dwellers beneath the shadow of 
a spreading oak pay but little heed to its steady, 
silent growth, so the citizens of a city which is 
ever extending its boundaries, fail to detect the 
almost daily changes which are in operation on all 
sides around them. Nor is it difficult to account 
for this. The changes of any one day, of any one 
week, or even of any one month, are, in general, 
scarcely sufficient to arrest attention. A town or 
a village is to those who reside in it, what it was 
last week, or even last year. It is not until after 


the lapse of years that the insignificant increments -— 


resolve themselves into a magnitude which is capable 
of being estimated. | 

Between 1800 and 1820 the growth of London, 
where upwards of one million of busy citizens found 
home and occupation, proceeded only by slow and 
limited stages. Certain maps which were published 
at various times during those twenty years, enable 
us satisfactorily to trace the progressive extension 
of the metropolis, not only by the disappearance of 
green fields under shops and dwelling houses, but 
also by the absorption of isolated villages within 
its area. In Cary’s map of the metropolis, which_ 
was published in 1810, the limits of London at 
that date are plainly indicated. The Edgware 


- 


. 
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Road was the western boundary. The New Road, 
as it was then called, the Marylebone Road and 
the Euston Road as it is now called, was the 
limit of the north-west quarter of the metropo- 
lis. The village of Westborn or Westbourne lay 
quite isolated among the fields beyond Padding- 
ton. In the locality which is now known as 
St. John’s Wood snipe were often shot by adventurous 
sportsmen, and a spot which lay within the present 
limits of the Regent’s Park was occupied by the 
Jew’s Harp Tea Gardens and Welling’s Farm. 
Thence a wide space of fields extended nearly 
as far as Camden Town. On the north and the 
west sides of the White Conduit House at Is- 
lington, one of the oldest pleasure grounds of 
London, there was nothing but a number of free 
and open spaces, the very sites and names of 
which have long since passed into oblivion under 
new designations. As late as 1820 Highbury and 
Islington still lay in the country. Dewy meadows 
and green pastures still separated them from the 
metropolis, and the locality was still redolent of 
shepherds, dairymen, and milkmaids, whose haunts 
have long since been usurped by acres of brick 
and mortar. Clerkenwell had not lost its rural 
aspect. Moorfields was a large, open, quadrangular 
space, shut in by the Pavement on the west side, 
Bethlehem hospital on the south side, and by rows 
of shops without fronts, occupied chiefly by Jews 
and dealers in old books, old clothes, and old 
8 
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furniture, on the north and east sides. The central 
space was an arena for athletes, carpet-beaters, 
and gamblers. Bethnal Green and Spitalfields were 
densely colonized by Huguenots and foreign refugees; 
Mile End was a mere village; Stepney, one of its 
neighbours, was another mere village; Hackney, 
Kingsland, and Bow were secluded neighbourhoods. 
Camden Town in 1802 -was about twelve years 
old, and still wore a robe of green grass during 
the summer months. 

Saffron Hill and the adjoining locality, Field Lane, 
were full of shops for the sale of old rusty iron 


implements, old clothes, and rags, a “ world of pocket- — 


handkerchiefs of all sizes and qualities which from 
every window, on lines stretched across the narrow 


street, floated in all the colours of the rainbow.”- 


Here the thieves deposited their spoil, here the 
young were initiated by the past masters of 
pocket-picking into the mysteries of that art, 
and here the most intricate problems of house- 
breaking and° murder were hourly discussed. As 
late as 1812 the north side of Queen Square looked 
out upon fields whence the northern heights were 
plainly discernible, and over which the merry 
milkmaids of the locality tripped with their pails. 
The Foundling Hospital stood alone in its own 
spacious grounds. The north side of Great Russell 
Street was occupied by Montagu House, which was 
known as the British Museum. The site of the 
Euston Square Terminus of the London and North 


oth 
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Western Railway was occupied by Montgomery’s 
nursery-ground, and for miles round the air was 
redolent in the summer time with the scent of 
flowers and fruit. In Tottenham Court Road there 
were scarcely any houses on either side higher than 
Whitfield’s Tabernacle. The footway near Bedford 
Square was planted with poplar trees, and a short 
lane led from Gower Street into an archery ground, 


‘whence a pedestrian might walk uninterruptedly 


through a succession of fields to Hampstead and 
Highgate. Portland Place as late as 1810 was 
bounded on the north by a wooden railing with a 
stile in the middle, and those who inhabited the 
vicinity were supplied with excellent milk and 
cream from a thousand cows which cropped the 
green grass and the cowslips that the rich fields 


in the vicinity afforded. The last house in London 


northwards at that date, was 20 Devonshire Place, 
Marylebone, nearly all the way between it and 
Hampstead being open fields. Regent Street, which 


was so named as a compliment to the Prince of 


Wales whose Regency began in 1811, was begun 
by Nash in 1813. Oxford Street, which then bore 
the designation of Oxford Road, terminated as late 


as 1820 at Tyburn turnpike by the Marble Arch. 


Bayswater was a country village abounding in 


-mursery grounds and tea gardens, which stretched 


far beyond the Paddington canal. “ After dinner,” 
wrote Miss Berry in her “Journal” under date of 
Thursday, June 26th, 1809, “ walked with my father 
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and sister to the fields between Paddington and 
Bayswater. The haymaking, a beautiful warm quiet 
evening; we sat for some time on the cocks of 
hay which I really enjoyed.” 

The Thames was still spanned by three bridges, 
London Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge, and Westminster 
Bridge. London Bridge was an unsightly, decayed, 
weather-worn structure. Its arches were perilously 
narrow, and a wherry in shooting the central one 
was generally half swamped. The span of the 
arches had been gradually narrowed by means of 
stonework which had been added to strengthen 
them. On the bridge, the foot and carriage ways 
were extremely narrow. By this means inextricable 
confusion was occasioned, passengers and vehicles 
being frequently locked together for several hours and ~ 
greatly endangered. In 1811 the first stone of the 
pier of Vauxhall Bridge was laid by Lord Melville, 
acting as proxy for the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Fourth. The villages of Chiswick, © 
Turnham Green, and Hammersmith were regarded 
as lying in the country. To the Hast of London 
Bridge lay Wapping and Shadwell, two districts 
which were largely inhabited by the sea-faring 
classes and those who were dependent upon them. 
From the windows of Lambeth Palace an extensive 
view of a fine open space known as St. George’s 
Fields, which has been entirely built over, was to 
be had. The Borough itself teemed with a dense 
population, consisting largely of the artisan classes. 
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Between the church of St. Clement Danes and 
Temple Bar lay the pestilent rookery of Clare 
Market. At the far end of Fleet Street lay Far- 
ringdon Market, where miscellaneous and unsavoury 
commodities were exposed for sale. The market 
was flanked by the Fleet Prison, which stretched 
as far as the end of Holborn Hill while on the 
right hand the Fleet Ditch wended its noxious 
course to the river. The site of the Charing Cross 
Station was occupied by Hungerford Market, and 
the neighbouring church of Saint-Martin-in-the-Fields 
was surrounded by a numerous cluster of hovels 
which was subsequently demolished to make way 
for Trafalgar Square. Smithfield cattle market was 
still a disgrace to the police and corporation of London. 

The intervening space between Northumberland 
House, the King’s Mews, and St. James’s Square 
was occupied by a labyrinth of low buildings 
extending as far as Jermyn Street, and occupied 
‘by petty traders, publicans, gamblers, and nonde- 
script characters. Extending the walk along Pic- 
cadilly one reached the western boundary of London, 
Hyde Park Corner, and Apsley House. Beyond 
the turnpike which stood there a country walk 
began. Knightsbridge and Brompton were still vil- 
lages. A drive to Cadogan Place, Chelsea, was con- 
- sidered a drive in the country, and Chelsea itself 
was still renowned for its trim gardens, its pleasant 
meadows and its fruitful orchards. Kensington was 
a rural abode. The early mowers whetted their 
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scythes, and the merry milkmaids drove the lowing 
kine to graze beside the purling streams which 
meandered gently through the grassy meadows of 
Notting Hill and Maida Vale. 

Westminster then presented a far different aspect 
from that which it presents now. The venerable 
abbey was hedged around by several rookeries. 
Westward of St. Peter’s School a vacant space, 
known as Tothill Fields, extended as far as the 
pleasant village of Pimlico, where was situated 
Jenny’s Whim, a noted house of public entertainment 
and tea garden. Millbank long after 1812, when 
the building of the Penitentiary was begun, was a 
rural spot. From Tothill Fields which were the 
playgrounds of the Westminster scholars, there ran 


a footpath called “the Willow Walk, which termi-~ 


nated at the “Halfpenny Hatch”, and opened on to 


the Thames near to the spot on which Millbank | 


prison until recently stood. The road on each side 
of the walk was bordered by wretched hovels, to 
which were attached small plots of swampy ground. 
These plots served the poor inhabitants as gardens, 
and were separated from each other by wide 
ditches, to “follow the leader” over which was 
one of the summer pastimes of the Westminster 
scholars. From her residence in the Strand in 1806 
Mrs. Inchbald could boast of having “ more daylight 
than most people in London, and the enchanting 
view of the Thames, the Surrey Hills, and of three 
windmills often throwing their giant arms about. ” 
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Most of the picturesque architectural beauties of 
_ London had disappeared by the end of the eighteenth 
century. The older quarters of the city, however, 
notably Billingsgate, and more especially a few that 
had been untouched by the great Fire of 1666 still 
remained intact. ‘The streets were extremely dark, 
irregular, and narrow, the twisted chimneys, gables, 
and picturesque roofs of the upper storeys of the 
houses completely overshadowed the basement, while 
here and there a huge projecting signboard, with 
its fantastical mass of iron work could still be seen, 
for in some quarters of London the shops and 
houses were not yet numbered. Nor in many cases 
were the old link extinguishers absent from the 
entrances to the mansions in the older squares and 
streets. Sewage defects still annoyed the air in 
the older quarters. The shops in many parts had 
not exchanged the old style of front for the modern. 
The floors of shops were generally sprinkled with 
sand, and never carpeted; goods exposed for sale 
were never ticketed, and the art of what is called 
“window dressing” was only imperfectly understood. 
Tradesmen advertised their goods less, and relied 
‘more upon the personal recommendations of their 
customers for any increase of business. The prices 
of various articles and commodities at this period 
it is difficult to determine in the absence of any 
trustworthy information. From Jane Austen’s cor- 
respondence we learn that in London in 1811 
checked muslin cost seven shillings a yard; that 
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coloured muslin cost three shillings and sixpence 
a yard, and that pelisses cost seventeen shillings 
each. From the journal of an American who visited 
England ten years later we learn that salmon was 
then sold in the west end of London at from one 
to two shillings a pound; that soles cost one shilling 
and eighteenpence the pair; that beef was sold at 
from ninepence to a shilling a pound, veal tenpence 
to fourteenpence a pound, and mutton at from seven- 
pence to tenpence a pound; common fowls cost 
between eight and fifteen shillings a pair; turkeys 
cost ten shillings and upwards; geese cost six 
shillings, rabbits one shilling each; butter one shil- 
ling and one and eightpence a pound; while the 
prices of eggs ranged from one to three shillings 


the dozen. The chronicler who has preserved these — 


prices mentions that in 1819, the date of his visit 
to England, the prices of commodities were lower 
in the city than they were in the west end. 

In the daytime the streets of London were the 
great arena of athletic sports. There in the midst 
of the crowds hoops were driven, legs were hit, 
curses were imprecated. Ragged urchins dropped 
rival corks into the dirty kennels which polluted 
the atmosphere between Charing Cross and Ludgate 
Hill, vaulted in succession over the wooden posts, 
fought with fists and stones, and amused themselves 
with pitch and toss until necessity drove them to. 
the buttons of their coats and breeches. The ear 
was deafened by that savage jargon of yelling, 
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braying and screaming, familiarly termed “the cries 
of London”. Shoeblacks, pedlars, hucksters, lifted 
up their voices in all keys. Scant regard was paid 
to the passers-by, and persons spick and span might 
congratulate themselves if they escaped the splashes 
from the kennels and the filthy flirtings of a well twirled 
mop in full whirl at a sharp turning. Pickpockets 
abounded in shoals, in the absence of any preventive 
police. They were rarely prosecuted unless they 
were notorious characters, and when taken were 
either ducked or pumped upon. Beggars, harmless 
insane men, discharged as incurable from Bedlam 
and furnished with a begging licence, and impostors, 
male and female, who assumed the most awful 
shapes of human degradation and misery, disgraced 
the London thoroughfares with their presence, and 
importuned the pedestrian at every step. 


CONVEYANCES. 


The public conveyances of London in this era 
were of two classes, the sedan chairs and the 
hackney coaches. The hackney coaches were heavy, 
old fashioned, rickety vehicles, which had become 


too heavy, too old-fashioned, and too musty to be 


retained in the service of the families to which 


they had once belonged. By those who habitually 


used them, hackney coaches were numbered and 
not unjustly, among the miseries of human life. 


They were built for the most part with hammer- 
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cloths, and many of them exhibited huge and 
gorgeously painted armorial bearings on the panels. 
The drivers of these carriages were shabby, slow, 
stupid, dirty, uncivil, dishonest, and often muddled 
with drink. If it was necessary for one of them to 
descend from the hammer-cloths for the purpose 
of opening the ‘doors of the carriage, which the 
presence of the ‘watermen’ of the stand for the 
most part rendered unnecessary, he was a long 
time about it, and longer still in clambering back 
to his seat, loaded as he generally was in all 
weathers with an immense great coat of many capes, 
weatherbeaten out of all resemblance to its original 
colour. The ‘watermen’ were surrounded by half 
a dozen small, shallow pails of water, as they 


stood by the side of the kerb-stone near a coach=~ 


stand. 

In 1802 there were eleven hundred hackney- 
coaches in London, and as late as 1819 they 
numbered only twelve hundred, and were stationed 
in the middle of the streets. The fares were fixed 
by law, and were the same for four persons as they 
were for one. He, however, who was not well 
acquainted with the fares was always liable to 
gross imposition. Besides the hackney-coaches, 
there were about three thousand wherries or boats 
which plied for hire on the Thames. The first 
cab was not seen in London until 1823. The 
first omnibus appeared six years later. 

The suburbs of London eae the praises of 
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stage-coaches, but they were avoided as much as 
possible. “This morning,” writes a Frenchman who 
was staying in Richmond in January 1810, “I set 
out by myself for town, as London is called par 
excellence, in the stage-coach, crammed inside and 
heussé outside with passengers of all sexes, ages, 
and conditions. We stopped more than twenty times 
on the road-—the debates about the fare of way- 
passengers—the settling themselves, the getting up 
and getting down, and damsels tearing and muddying 
their petticoats—complaining and screaming—took 
an immense time. I never saw. anything so ill- 
managed. In about two hours we reached Hyde 
Park Corner.” 
Between the city and the northern suburbs a 
few stage coaches ran at long intervals. In 1804 
there was only one stage a day from what was then | 
the pleasant village of Paddington to the city. 
This coach, which was known among the inhabitants 
as Miles’ pair-horse coach, took three hours to 
reach Holborn Bars from Paddington, and the coach- 
man employed his son to tell tales and play the 
fiddle on the road to beguile the tedium of the 
journey. 
Among other vehicles in use in London at this 
period, were “tim whiskeys”, carriages which went 
-- on three wheels, with shafts, hoods, and leathern 
aprons and drawn by one horse; gigs, lofty pheetons, 
with several liveried footmen behind them; curricles 
with two mounted servants, and broughams drawn 
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by one horse. The use of sedan-chairs was also 
still retained by the nobility and the richer classes 
of society, and this means of transport was a 
common sight in the western quarter of London. 

It was the common practice for the bearers of 
sedan-chairs while awaiting the convenience of 
passengers to solace themselves with liquor. The 
consequence was that they were seldom steady in 
their gait, seldom kept pace together, jolted the 
passenger at every other step, and sometimes over- 
turned their burden into the kennel. If two sedan- 
chairs, coming from opposite directions, met in a 
narrow pathway, the bearers either laid down the 
law on the situation, or fought for precedence with 
their fists in the roadway, the unlucky passenger 


being left meanwhile to view the contest from ~~ 


his prison house in the centre of a gaping crowd. 


LIGHTING. 


During | the first twenty years of the century gas 
was not generally seen in the streets and shops of 
the capital. Within private residences it had no 
existence. Hight years before the close of the 
eighteenth century William Murdoch, a native of 
Scotland, had illuminated the lowly cottage which 
he tenanted at Redruth, in Cornwall, with coal gas 


produced through a rough iron tube, and manufactured. 
in an iron kettle. In 1798 Murdoch who was then | 


working at Boulton and Watts’ iron foundry at Soho, 
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on the outskirts of Birmingham, was commissioned 
by his employers to construct a gas lighting apparatus 
similar to that which he had first devised. By this 
means, to celebrate the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
the extensive front of Soho foundry was brilliantly 
lighted with gas to the astonishment of the assembled 
multitudes. Subsequently M. Lebon, a French en- 
gineer, succeeded in distilling coal gas from soft 
wood, and his discovery excited so much interest 
in England that in 1803 owing to the efforts of a 
German named Winsor, who had been lecturing 
on the subject in London, the Lyceum theatre was 
lighted by gas for the first time. In 1805 and 
1807 several of the important thoroughfares of the 
metropolis were thus lighted, and in 1810 a pupil 
of Murdoch, named Clegg, lighted the shop of 
Ackermann, the famous printseller in the Strand, to 
the amazement of all who beheld it. In the same 
year Winsor printed the prospectus of the National 
Light and Heat Company. ‘Two years later when 
the public had, to a limited extent, recognised its 
utility, Westminster Bridge was first lighted by gas, 
and during the succeeding eight years gas-lights 


_ became fairly numerous in London. The innovation, 


as it was termed, excited an incredible amount of 
bitter opposition on its first introduction, and was 
long regarded with undisguised feelings of suspicion 
and alarm by the middle classes and the aristocracy. 
No inconsiderable portion of Winsor’s funds were 
 frittered away in various costly experiments, in 
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endeavouring to purify gas, and in public exhibitions 
of street lighting, Pall Mall being for some time the 
only thoroughfare that was illuminated in this way. 
In 1809 the National Light and-Heat Company 
made application to the House of Commons for an 
act of Incorporation. Here, however, they were 
opposed by Murdoch on the ground of priority of 
invention; and after much evidence had been reviewed, 
the application was refused. A second application 
in 1810 was successful, but far less was granted than 
the projectors had sought. ‘Their cepital was limited 
to the sum of one hundred thousand pounds, and their 
contracts were to be made with the London parishes 
to supply light at a lower rate than that of oil, none 
of their rights could be exercised until one half of 


their total capital had been raised, while the entire ~ 


amount was required to be subscribed by the close of 
the year 1812. In that year,the Company received 
a new charter for twenty-one years, and though 
few profits had been yielded it continued to make 
a steady progress. ’ ' 
Meanwhile many influential persons supported the 
opposition on the ground that if gas succeeded the 
Greenland whale-fisheries would inevitably be ruined. 
Not a few scientific men of eminence viewed the 
invention with marked disapproval. When the 
distinguished chemist Sir Humphrey Davy . first 
heard of the proposal to illuminate the streets of 
London with gas, he enquired, with a sneer, whe- 
ther the promoters intended to convert the dome 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral into a gasometer. Even Sir 
Walter Scott laughed the proposal to scorn, yet his 
fellow-countryman Dr. Chalmers as early as 1806 
sagaciously recorded his conviction that with certain 
precautions gas would succeed. ‘The collective 
wisdom of the Legislature scouted the project. In 
1809 Murdoch, the original inventor, was examined 
before a committee of the House of Commons. 
“Do you mean to tell us,” enquired one who was _ 
present, “that it will be possible to have a light 
without a wick?” “Yes, I do, indeed,” was the 
reply. “Ah! my friend,” said the legislator, “ you 
are trying to prove too much.” Perhaps the height 
of senatorial prejudice against the new light was 
reached when Lord Lauderdale in the Upper Chamber 
entered a formal protest against the first Gas Bill. 
“Because this house,” it ran, * by agreeing to this 
bill, must encourage the people of this country to 
embark their fortunes in a speculation in which it 
appears to me, after the most deliberate considera- 
tion of the evidence given in the committee, that no 
intelligent man can doubt that an adventurer must 
_ lose the whole of what he has subscribed, and all 
that he may, under the authority of this bill, choose © 
to subscribe. ” 

As late as 1815 a proposal to illuminate the 
interior of the National theatre by means of gas 
instead of lamps and candles was received with a 
storm of opposition on the ground that it would 
poison half the audience and suffocate all the players. 


* 
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Proof of the dogged resistance which was offered 
to the adoption of gas light is afforded by the fact 
that Grosvenor, Berkeley, and Portman Squares in 
London were unlighted by gas lamps until long 
after the accession of William the Fourth. In 
other districts of London, the inhabitants were long 
prevented from employing gas in consequence of 
old contracts into which they had entered with the 
vendors of whale oil which in some cases extended 
over a long term of years. In general the streets 
were lighted by lamps, the shops by dips, by lamps, 
and by lanterns. The street lamps, which were 
familiarly termed “oil blinkers” were suspended in 
glass pots, emitted a flame smaller in size than 
an ordinary kidney bean, and in the meridian 


darkness of London by night defied all attempts to ~ 


distinguish between the middle of the pavement 
and the middle of the street, and much more between 
one street and another. Hence the darkness of the 
streets, as in the previous century, gave employment 
to link-boys and link-men in lighting wayfarers on 
their way and thieves on their track. The links 
were formed of thread wisps, which were quenched 
in the extinguishers generally placed on the railings 
of houses near the hall doors. A few of these 
extinguishers are still visible in Grosvenor Square 
and the older parts of Westminster which were 
formerly tenanted by the aristocracy. " 
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POLICE SERVICE. 


The police system of the metropolis during the 
first twenty years of the century was of a character 
which in these days would provoke only a smile or a 
sneer. Nominally, the various parishes of London 
were under the protection of constables, head- 
boroughs, beadles, and watchmen. ‘These officials 
were, in general, annually elected at the vestry 
meetings and ward-motes, but as their wages depended 
mainly on fees and perquisites they became extor- 
tioners, connivers at every form of wrong doing, 
pensioners of tavern and brothel keepers, and recei- 
vers of stolen property. The very worst of these 
four classes of officials were the watchmen, a race 
of aged, stupid, useless, ignorant men familiarly 


termed “Charlies” who were employed by the 


parishes to sleep in the open air. In some parishes 
this duty was forced upon the paupers in order to 
keep down the poor rates. Their persons were 
enveloped in the heavy discarded overcoats of 
hackney coachmen; from their waists depended 
monstrous rattles; and in their hands they carried stout 
staves and ponderous lanterns, which emitted a ray 
sufficient to light thieves and burglars on their path. 
For their accommodation watch-boxes were erected 
in every part of the metropolis. These boxes were 
constructed of wood, were about a yard square, 
and were fitted with broad seats and shelves for 


suspending the lanterns and rattles when no longer 
9 
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in use. They were stationed on the foot pavements 
at irregular intervals. 

At ten in summer, at eight or nine in winter, 
the watchman came on duty. His “beat” as it 
was termed, comprised a certain number of streets 
and bye ways, which could be traversed in a quarter 
of an hour. At the end of this time he went to 
the box from which he had set out, and remained 
there until the chimes proclaimed the next quarter 
of an hour. This was the theory. The practice, 
however, was widely different. The ordinary exer- 
tions of a London watchman were confined to bawling 
every hour and half hour that passed till dawn, 
and then only when he had not sunk into a 
profound sleep in the watch-box. The hour was 


bawled forth, as loud as his lungs would allow,_ 


through the night watches, and was accompanied 
by a commentary on the state of the weather, 
whether it was cloudy, rainy, frosty, or fine. 
Reliance on this information could be placed only 
when the watchman had not been drinking at his 
favourite tavern. 

For the minions of the moon such guardians had 
few terrors. They feared the thieves infinitely 
more than the thieves feared them: their approach 
was always heralded by their cries, and nothing 
was easier than to get out of their way. In very 


extraordinary cases formidable numbers of them | 


could be assembled by the thrice repeated cry of 
“Watch”, or by the springing of a rattle. A. terrific 
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din ensued, crowds rushed to the spot, the uproar 
was prolonged till half the inhabitants of the parish 
had been aroused from sleep, only to find that the 
watchmen had captured some innocent spectator 
after the real offenders had escaped. 

For nearly two centuries the streets of London 
after nightfall had been pestered by races of street 
tyrants who handed on the traditions of one generation 
to those of the next. What the Muns were to 
the Restoration age, the Mohawks to the Augustan 
age, ard the Nickers to the Hanoverian age, the Tom 
and Jerry Boys were to the early days of the 
century. For these fashionable wretches no excite- 
ment was half so agreeable after the theatres and 
taverns had closed, as that of harrying any number 
of watchmen they encountered in their path. Some- 
times they made them tipsy, at others tied them 
fast to lamp-posts, at other times robbed them of 
their rattles and carried them off their legs. But 
no form of amusement was so popular as that of 
overturning a sleeping watchman in his box into 
the roadway, and leaving him in a living tomb 
until extricated by friendship, pity, or humanity. 
No attempts were made to repress these pranks 
by those who were set in authority, even when 
offenders were captured and brought up before the 


magistrates. The customary punishment was a fine, 


which, when the fun was borne in mind, was 
considered a mere trifle and was always promptly 


paid. The caricaturists and satirists held these 
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proceedings up to ridicule, and though the public smiled, 
it was apparently incapable of seeing the very serious 
moral which the satire was intended to point. 

The whole Police system of London from 1800 
to 1820, and, indeed, long afterwards, was rotten 
at the core, despite the scathing indictment of it 
which Dr. Patrick Colquhoun and writers of lesser 
repute had published at the very threshold of the 
century. It was notorious that half the watchmen 
of the metropolis were hand-and-glove with thieves, 
harlots, and publicans, and that the watch-houses 
so far from being the terror of villainy, were the 
haunts and resting-places of street robbers and the 
depositories of plunder. How utterly incapable the 
watchmen were of maintaining peace and order in the’ 
London slums appears from a passage in the “ Diary ”- 
of a French visitor to England in the year 1810. 

Within a stone’s throw of his residence in Port- 
man Square, a colony of Irish labourers inhabited 
every available cellar and garret. “They give each 
other battle every Saturday night particularly.” he 
says, “when heroes and heroines shew their prowess 
at fisty-cuffs, and roll together in the kennel... . 
The uproar continued all last night from Saturday 
to Sunday, 5th August. A watchman called for 
assistance with his rattle. One or more of his 
brethren assembled; and I overheard from the 
window one of them say, ‘If I go in I know I 
shall have a shower of brick-bats,’ to which another 
replied very considerately, ‘Well, never mind, let 
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them murder each other if they please.’... I have 
never heard anything similar to the noise of these 
neighbours of ours in any other part of the town 
at any hour of the night even in St. Giles’, which 
lies in the way of several of the playhouses.” 
The frequency with which highway robberies 
were committed in London and its environs led to 
the establishment, in 1805, of a horse-patrol, by 
the chief magistrate, Sir Richard Birnie. The force 
was recruited from retired cavalry soldiers, who 
began their duty early in the evening at a distance 
of about five miles from London, and continued 
it from five to ten miles until after midnight, 
when they dispersed. It was their practice to 
announce their errand in loud tones to all passengers 
that they met on their lonely excursions, and by 
this means they succeeded in scaring the highwaymen 
from their accustomed haunts. The success which 
attended Sir Richard Birnie’s plan led subsequently 
to the establishment of a foot-patrol which confined 
its vigilance and protection to the road lying be- 
tween the beat of the horse-patrol and the city of 
London. The aid of the police of London was a 
detective force of a dozen men, known as ‘ Bow 
Street runners” whose services were employed in 
all criminal cases of a complicated nature. One of 
the most cunning of these men was John Townsend, 
a sort of privileged thief-taker, whose services were 
patronised by royalty and the aristocracy, and who 
did and said what he liked. 
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By the time of the accession of George the Fourth, 
London citizens had come to entertain a sovereign 
contempt for the watchmen and placed no confidence in 
them. Many large merchants and owners of valuable 
stock hadlong beenaccustomed to employ private watch- 
men to guard them, and the owners of property in the 
wealthy districts of the West End employed numbers 
of men in the same duty, increasing the rents of 
their tenants for the purpose. To defend pedestrians 
against the attacks of footpads and cut-purses, the 
London watchmen were quite unequal. A wayfarer 
might be hustled and robbed within sight of a 
watchman on the opposite side of a street, and yet 
be denied his assistance on the ground that the 
street lay in another parish, and consequently off 


his “beat”. Nor was any improvement effected ~ 


until the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s Metropolitan 
Police Act in 1830, a measure which abolished all 
the ancient and obsolete provisions for watching, 
and committed the custody of the public safety 
into new hands organized under a perfectly novel 
system. 

Readers of Marryat’s novel “ Jacob Faithful” will 
recall his description of the piracy of which the 
River Thames was the scene in that age. It was 
everywhere alike. In the streets, the suburbs, on 
the highroads, on the rivers, thieves and footpads 
plied their calling with absolute impunity by night 
and day. In 1816 the number of robbers in and 
around Camberwell was so great that the inhabitants 
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threatened to remove the watch-boxes in order to 
compel the watchmen to patrol the neighbourhood. 
In certain neighbourhoods organised gangs of dissolute 
women ran their evil course with the connivance 
of the watchmen with whom they divided their 
earnings. Every facility was afforded to thieves. 
A warrant of the city magistrate was inoperative 
beyond the city, and the warrant of the county 
magistrate was inoperative in the city. The wrong- 
doer might never be caught but for his short- 
sightedness. The head-boroughs were often thieves, 
and seldom appeared at court but to give false 
evidence, and to ensure conviction for a reward 
which they then could legally claim. A common 
resort of thieves and dissolute people were the 
taverns and pleasure grounds, notably “the Bull 
in the Pound” in Spa Fields, Clerkenwell, and the 
“Blue Lion” which was commonly called the “Blue 
Cat”, in Gray’s Inn Lane. One eye-witness declared 
‘that he had seen the landlord of the latter of 
these two houses walk into the longroom with a 
lump of silver in his hand which he had melted 
for the thieves and purchased from their hands on 
the spot. In Pall Mall, the same witness declared, 
there existed a house called “The Shades”. This 
den was kept by a retired footpad who had com- 
posed a song, the chorus of which was “Then 
who would work and not go thieving?” The song, 
which was one similar to numerous others that 
were then sung about the streets in praise of 
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housebreaking and highway robbery, contrasted the 
hardships of manual labour, and living in the world, 
with the superior advantages of roguery and crime. 
Night after night this song was~sung by the 
landlord, and the chorus was vociferously chanted 
in all keys by the assembled disreputable company. 
London at this period was a city which afforded 
unrivalled facilities for rapine and plunder on the 
most extensive scale. It will be readily understood 
from evidence that has already been adduced that 
the only purpose which the street lamps served at 
the best was no more than that of marking out 
the line of the streets, and the footpads who took 
their stand within a dozen yards of them might 
reckon on being unperceived by an approaching 
passenger. The New Road, the West End Squares, - 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Holborn, and Fetter Lane, 
the filthy and populous rabble-districts around the 
jaws of the rookery of St. Giles’, the approaches 
to the different bridges, and the numerous narrow 
streets which led into the main arteries of the city | 
were impassable with safety at night. 


HOUSEBREAKERS AND MURDERERS. 


Yet even the footpads and other lurking villains 
were hardly so great a source of terror to the 
Londoners of this period as the professional house- 
breakers, who never scrupled to shed innocent 
blood, and frequently murdered whole families in 
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order that they might rifle their houses with 
impunity. A series of such butcheries struck perfect 
terror, not only throughout London: but throughout 
the entire kingdom, in the winter of 1812. The 
wilful murder of a family ramed Marrs in Ratcliffe 
Highway, one of the most hateful districts of East 
London, by a callous ruffian named John Williams, 
is familiar to many from Thomas de Quincey’s 
brilliant essay on “Murder”, in which the tragedy 
is narrated, with all the exuberance of rhetoric. 
This shocking crime caused a panic which shook 
the very heart of London society, and as Southey 
told De Quincey, rose to the dignity of a national 
event. Sir Samuel Romilly, from his place in the 
House of Commons, declared that he never remem- 
bered hearing of whole families being destroyed 
by the hand of the murderer in any country but 
England. Persons who well remembered those 
times have asserted that for months after these 
unparalleled crimes, thousands of families never 
retired to rest without hiring a sentinel to guard 
their slumbers or quitted their homes after night- 
fall without arming themselves with lanterns and 
stout cudgels. So great was the dread of personal 
danger, that householders clubbed together and 
engaged paid armed watchers to patrol their premises 
- from darkness to dawn, arranged among themselves 
to sleep and watch by turns, burnt lights in all 
the sleeping apartments throughout the night, and 
barricaded every room from the kitchen to the garret. 
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BODY-SNATCHERS. 


Among the worst sins of the London watchmen of 
the first decades of the nineteenth century was that 
of their joining hand in hand with the body-snatchers, 
“or resurrectionists ”, as they were termed, a class 
of men long since extinct, and known to the present 
generation only from books. At that time dissec- 
tion had not been legalised under restrictions, 
regulated by the ministers of the Crown. Moreover 
the anatomy-schools of England, not excepting 
Guy’s and St. Thomas’ Hospitals, were far behind 
those of the Continent. Subjects for the dissecting 
room could therefore be obtained only at rare 
intervals through the services of body-snatchers, 


whose services, as the anatomical lecturers in the’ - 


hospitals attracted by degrees a greater number 
of students, became more and more indispensable. 
They were a class of men whose calling debarred 
them almost entirely from familiar intercourse 
with every grade of society. It was a matter of 
common notoriety that they existed, it was equally 
a matter of common notoriety that their illegal 
avocations were lucrative, but the popular odium 
with which they were regarded compelled them to 
keep their unsavoury’ calling a profound secret 


from all who were not directly interested in it. - 
Indeed, the surgeons who relied upon them for. 


the supphes of “subjects” shared with them much 
unpopularity, by reason of a widespread belief that 


ee 
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they were as abandoned and as criminal as the 
body-snatchers themselves, and equally destitute 
of the ordinary feelings of humanity. 

Nor were the metropolitan magistrates willing 
to obstruct the progress of surgical science, and to 
arouse popular resentment and indignation by the 
punishment of notorious offenders. Surgeons and 
anatomical teachers thus imagined that their course 
‘of procedure was perfectly legal, and as their 
numbers increased, so the number of body-snatchers 
increased. No burial ground was safe at night. 
The body-snatchers were men fully equal to the 
task of climbing walls and descending vaults. The 
terms they exacted were high, and if they failed 
to obtain their “subjects” by fair means, they did 
so by unfair means. ‘Their infamous depredations 
were facilitated by the watchmen who were set 
to guard the various burial grounds in the metro- 
polis and its vicinity, all of them, the sexton, and 
the gravediggers, receiving a regular allowance or 
percentage on the sums which the body snatchers 
obtained from the anatomists. The public was 
quite aware of these ghoulish practices. So great, 
indeed, was the dread of grave-rifling, that it was 
common for the relatives of a deceased person, 
suspicious of the watchmen, to guard the grave by 

turns. “Yet this expedient often failed, and the body 
would be removed by an expert body-snatcher during 
‘a short fitful sleep of the worn-out watcher or 
mourner. A skilful “ resurrectionist” could easily 
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remove two bodies from separate graves of con- 
siderable depth, and restore the coffins and the 
earth to the former position in the space of one 
hour and a half. All attempts on the part of 
friends to detect removal were futile, any marks 
adopted to ascertain exhumation being carefully 
replaced to disarm suspicion. 

The following citations. from the regular diary 
which a body-snatcher of this period kept of his 
proceedings conclusively show the extent to which 
grave-yards and burying grounds were rifled; 
the scope of his work, and the amount of his 
earnings : 

“Tuesday, Dec. 24th, 1811. At 12 at midnight, 
party went to Wygaté, got 3 small, came back 


and got 2 large at Newington. Came home, then 


settled at Ben’s. Each man’s share 48 16s. 8d. 


At home all night. Friday, 27th. Went to look 


out. Came home, met Ben and Danl at 5 o’clock. 
Went to Harps, got 1 large and took it to Jack’s 
house. Jack, Bill, and Tom not with us, getting 
drunk. Saturday 28th.- At 4 o'clock in the 
morning, got up with the whole party to Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s Crib, got 6, took them to St. 
Thomas’s, and met at Thomas’s again, packed up 
the 3 for Edinbro’,: took one over to Guy’s. 
Wednesday, Jan. Sth, 1812, Received 44 4s. for 


adult. At home all night. Saturday 11th, at. 


4 a.m., got up and went to the Hospital Crib, 


got 2 adults, met at Barthlm. Packed up 2 for 


————————— 


Se — 


Oi a — 
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the country. Sold one at St. Thomas’s.. At 
home all night. Sunday 12th, at home all day. 
At 11 p.m. met, and the whole party to Wygate. 
Got 2 adult and 2 small. Afterwards went to 
the Green. Got 2 large and 1 large small. Took 
them to Barthlm.” 

In that age contagious disease periodically occa- 
sioned great mortality in London and at times as 
many as three and four coffins were deposited 
simultaneously in one grave. It was the practice 
of the body snatchers, carefully to note the place of 
interment during the day, to return to the spot 
at night, remove the bodies in succession and 
replace the empty coffins in order with perfect 
accuracy. The bodies thus removed were deposited 
for safety in sacks and conveyed in hackney-coaches 
or spring-carts to some convenient hiding place, 
until such time as they could be removed to the 
anatomist’s dissecting room. Sir Astley Cooper 
was often awakened at early dawn by men whe 
had come to inform him of bodies which they 
expressed their readiness to remove on receiving 
a sum of money wherewith to bribe the watchman 
and the gravedigger. Nor was London the only. 
place in which the demand for subjects existed. 
The provinces proved an equally lucrative market, 
_ “subjects” being forwarded by the London body- 
_gnatchers to such towns as Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Exeter, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and as far north of the Tweed as Aberdeen. ‘This 
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demand arose by reason of an increased vigilance 
which was maintained over the provincial graveyards 
and burying grounds. At times the body-snatchers, 
who in general worked in absolute secrecy, were 
detected and were shot at by the guards as they 
scaled walls, or were severely handled by the mob. 
Indeed, a more exacting, villainous, insolent set 
of men never exercised any degraded calling; but 
they could generally calculate, when arrested for 
their nefarious work, on receiving the support of 
some of the surgeons, who, like Sir Astley Cooper, 
advanced them large sums of money to keep them 
out of prison, or for their support in prison if 
everything went against them. In some cases the 
body-snatchers were bound by the closest ties of 


friendship and service to their employers. One ~ 


of the most eminent physicians of the time, desirous 
on one occasion of convincing a sceptical friend of 
the extent to which his influence over the body- 
snatchers extended, undertook to obtain within 
three days the body of an eminent public man 
who had been recently buried in what his friends 
had fondly imagined was a place of absolute 
security. Years afterwards the same witness stated 
before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Anatomy, that the law could not prevent 
the anatomists from obtaining the body of any 
person they desired to dissect, and its being exhumed 
from any burial place in London. ‘There is no 
person,” he said, “let his situation in life be what 
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it may, whom, if I were disposed to dissect, I 
could not obtain.” The law as it then stood only 
enhanced the price of the subject. 

The malpractices of the physicians of that age 
are strikingly illustrated by a passage in a diary 
of a London body-snacher under date of 1811. * Got 
six, packed three for Edinburgh, one to Guy’s. 
January 15th. Packed two large, 1 small for 
Edinburgh. Jack and Butler drunk as before.” 

Naturally enough the occasional discoveries of 
churchyard-depredations Jed to an_ increased 
vigilance and to the adoption of all kinds of 
desperate measures. Sometimes spring-guns were 
set over graves and in quiet spots. At other 
times the walls around graveyards and burying 
grounds were heightened by six or eight feet 
above the ordinary height, and decked with loose 
bricks, with broken glass, or with iron spikes. 
Sometimes cast-iron coffins were filled with quick 
lime and buried in certain soils deep enough to 
- allow one foot of water above them, and as the 
lids of these coffins could be broken only by heavy 
sledge hammers they alone of all the precautions 
defeated the body-snatchers, though they were 
never widely used. Organised gangs of men habi- 

_ tually watched the body-snatchers into the inclosures, 
and there fell upon them while at work. Yet the 
most stringent measures failed. Foiled in one 
direction they took another. By disguising them- 
selves and false pretences they obtained the bodies 
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of destitute persons who had breathed their last 
within the walls of the poor houses, infirmaries, 
and hospitals in and around London. The lazy, 
_incapable officials of these establishments were at 
all times ready to dispense with the funeral of a 
pauper and rarely troubled themselves to enquire 
whether the claim for the corpse of a dead person 
was well founded or not. Hence a plausible body- 
snatcher seldom experienced much difficulty in 
securing any prey which he was bent upon 
obtaining. 

It was, however, not always the case that the 
resurrectionists exhumed bodies for the purpose of 
supplying the anatomy schools. Sometimes it was 
for the purpose of getting possession of the teeth. 
A body-snatcher well knew that he could command 
sufficient remuneration for the danger and labour 
that the operation entailed. . The London dentists 
to whom the wealthier classes chiefly resorted for 
dental extractions, were as ready customers of the 
body-snatchers as the anatomists, and never refused 
handsomely to reward them for a complete set of 
sound teeth. These desperadoes occasionally made 
excursions into the rural districts to obtain posses- 
sion of bodies which had been subjected to particular 
examination. Nor is it unworthy of mention that, 
when the English forces were in Spain during the 
Peninsular War, some of these villains accompanied 
them, and extracted by stealth from the mouth of 
many a gallant fellow who had perished on the field 
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of battle a set of teeth which they subsequently 
sold in London. 

Many of these abandoned wretches having amassed 
fortunes in the calling, quitted it and closed their 
lives in more reputable means of livelihood. Others, 
of drunken and dissolute habits, continued body- 
snatchers throughout life, and ended their days 
either in prison, beyond the seas, or on the scaffold. 


FASHIONABLE LONDON. 


At this period a sharp line of demarcation 
existed between the City and the West End. A 
large number of wealthy Jews lived over their 
places of business in Leman Street, Goodman’s 
Fields, Well Close Square, Aldersgate Street, Broad 
Street, Austin Friars, the Minories, and America 
Square. The suburbs, such as Highgate, Hampstead, 
Tottenham, Enfield, Edmonton, Kensington, and 
Hammersmith, contained the country seats of many 
wealthy men who came to town on the Monday 
morning by the stage-coach, but Bloomsbury was still 
the fashionable quarter. Most of the leading mer- 
chants, bankers, brewers, and lawyers, tenanted 
houses in Bedford and Russell Squares, Keppel 
Street, Great Russell Street, Bedford Row, John 
Street, Doughty Street, King’s Road, Southampton 
Row and Queen’s Square. 

Great Ormond Street was the abode of physicians. 
A house in Russell Square was regarded as the 


height of the ambition of a successful barrister. 
10 
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Gower Street was tenanted by barristers in large 
practice. In 1810 Lord Palmerston was residing 
at 16, Upper Gower Street, Lord Chancellor Eldon’s 
residence was 32 Bedford Square; Lords Kenyon, 
and Erskine, Sir Frederick Eden and other eminent 
lawyers resided_in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Actors 
and actresses resided in great numbers in and about 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Only a few legal 
luminaries were to be found in the extreme West 
End. Portland Place, Harley Street, Langham Place, 
were all inhabited by retired wealthy Indian Nabobs, 
Russian, Hast and West Indian merchants, large 
ship-owners, and retired naval and military servants 
of the Crown who had seen service in the East. 
The great squares, Grosvenor, Berkeley, Cavendish, 
Portman, Hanover, Bryanston, and a few others 
were monopolized by the aristocracy. 

Physicians and surgeons resided chiefly in Spring 
Gardens, Sackville Street, Hanover Square, and 
Piccadilly, or in Broad Street, New Bridge Street, 
and Finsbury Square in the City. Sir William 
Blizard resided in Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 
The entire region north of Oxford Street was the 
residence of artists and sculptors. Mulready lived 
in Cleveland Street. Collins lived in Great Port- 
land Street. Constable lived in Upper Charlotte 
Street. Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square, was 
the abode of Leslie and Flaxman; Great Marl- 
borough Street of Haydon; Cavendish Square of 
Shee. St. James’ Square was the residence of 
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peers of the realm and of foreign ambassadors. 

Among the upper classes, handsome equipages 
were common. Many of the gentry, both titled 
and untitled, drove four-in-hand. Not a few great 
ladies appeared in Hyde Park with four horses. Two 
and three coachmen and footmen were common in 
wealthy households. Coachmen wore three-cornered 
hats and bob wigs; footmen wore silk stockings 
and shoes. Many of the nobility when travelling 
were preceded by outriders. Membership of the 
legislature conferred upon those who possessed it 
many social privileges, and during the greater part 
of the Parliamentary Sessions the majority of the 
members of the House of Commons were diners- 
out, opera-goers, and frequenters of balls, assemblies, 
routs, and concerts. 


LONDON TRADESMEN. 


The closest scrutiny of the elements which 
composed the population of the city of London, for 
those substantial industrial sections of it which are 
now regarded as the very mainstay of our social 
fabric, hardly succeeds in finding them. The Capital 
then contained a vast horde of human beings who 
found themselves destitute of adequate means of 
subsistence; and consequently the conflict for 
existence was of the keenest description. That 
organization of industry with which we are now so 
familiar then hardly existed. From many occupa- 
tions which they now alone pursue, women were 
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then excluded. It was, however, according to a 
contemporary observer, becoming “no uncommon 
thing to see men employed in the most effeminate 
branches of art and commerce.” Women beheld, 
with undisguised alarm, behind shop counters “the 
man-milliner as. the most conspicuous class of 
innovators,” and numerous “perfumed coxcombs 
measuring the riband or folding the gauze.” 
Apprenticeship was the all but universal rule in 
respect of most handicrafts, which were all more 
or less at that time of a privileged character, but 
apprenticeship was but the portal to mastership. 
What would now be called journeymen were in 
only a small minority ; trade-societies beyond the 
various guilds of masters were unknown; while 


anything like a combination of the employed took ~ 


place only occasionally, and then with no other 
object than to resist or to expel the alien and the 
foreigner. 

For the London shop-keepers, that age was one 
of great prosperity. All that is now conveyed in the 
one term competition, with its frequent mischievous 
tendencies, was entirely absent. Having regard to 
the population of the capital there were not enough 
tradesmen to supply its needs. The appalling 
apparatus of modern advertisement was unknown, 
and indeed, was not required. Field after field 
that a modern linen-draper or provision-merchant 
would occupy with a row of attractive shops— 
neighbourhood after neighbourhood that is now 
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studded with showy rival establishments—was then 
absolutely unoccupied. What evidence there is 
points conclusively to the fact that the London 
tradesmen of that day were not in general so 
marked by jealousy of each other as they now 
are, nor so ready to shut up their compassion from 
struggling brethren; that many trades in which the 
fiercest rivalry: now exists were in the early days 
of the century quite undisturbed by it; and leaves no 
room to doubt that many of the petty meannesses 
and shabby tricks which now disfigure trade were 
equally absent. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that the London shopkeepers of that period 
were characterized by a slavish adherence to the 
precepts of copy-books and spelling manuals, and by 
an obsequiousness towards their wealthier customers 
which could hardly be distinguished from abject ser- 
vility. They usually sat down to a frugal meal at one 
o’clock in the day, supped about nine, and put up 
their shutters shortly before eleven. Both their 
assistants and their apprentices met with but the 
scantiest consideration at their hands, and generally 
had to content themselves, except in the rare cases 
where they were young women, with the coarsest 
fare and a bed beneath the counter. Opulent 
tradesmen were often very illiterate, and spelt their 
way with difficulty through Bell’s “Life in London” 
the fashions, the details of the murders and the 
_ prize-fights, of which the columns of the Sunday — 
newspaper to which they subscribed were full; and 
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they from their souls abhorred and detested Roman 
Catholics, foreigners, and all who had any sympathy 
with the French. Of intelligent London tradesmen, 
of the stamp of Francis Place, Alderman Waithman, 
and Sheriff Parkins—three men who publicly advo- 
cated Parliamentary reform, and a revision of the 
penal code, knowing perfectly well why they did 
so—there were but few. ‘Tradesmen in general 
were quite content to assimilate what they called 
their political opinions to those of their wealthy 
patrons. One potent cause of the dearth of the 
habit of reading and of the low standard of general 
intelligence among the London tradesmen in that 
age was the inveterate, not to say insane, prejudice 
- that was usually cherished by his customers against 


any tradesman if once it were known that he was ~ 


in the least degree fond of reading solid literature. 
This assertion would sound: incredible in modern 
ears were it not for the fact that it can be fully 
substantiated by some of the evidence, which was 
furnished before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the subject of education in the 
year 1835 by a respectable tradesman who well 
remembered the age, who never spoke or wrote except 
on a basis of hard facts, and who was intimately 
associated with some of the foremost reformers. 
This witness was Francis Place, the greater 
part of whose life was passed among the industrial 
classes of London. Place, who had long conducted 
a lucrative business as a military tailor in Pall 
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Mall, declared that in 1812 he lost as many 
customers as paid him usually, for the goods with 
which he supplied them, to the amount of 4500 
a year, through a gentleman discovering that he 
possessed a room full of historical, biographical, 
geographical, and metaphysical works. So fully 
aware, he said, was he of the prejudice which 
existed against tradesmen of literary tastes and 
independent politics that he never allowed any of 
his customers to know that he possessed so much 
as a single book. Nor probably would his secret 
have ever leaked out had not his foreman indis- 
creetly invited a particular customer to step into 
his private room for five minutes during his absence. 
“I suppose,” said the gentleman, with a sneer, when 
Place subsequently attended on him, “that you have 
been reading your books-instead of attending to my 
orders.” The result was that, incensed at finding 
a tradesman presuming to collect books, cultivating 
studious habits after business hours, aiming at 
mental improvement, and daring to place himself 
on a level with cultivated persons, instead of 
spending his leisure hours in taverns and _ ale- 
houses, the offended customer did his best to steal 
-away the whole of Place’s connection. 

There were few rational evening amusements in 
the domestic circles of even the leading and most 
opulent of the London shopkeepers of this period, 
beyond drinking and card-playing, and if they could 
not be certain of these, they invariably resorted 
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to the taproom of some favourite and accustomed 
tavern, where they remained, conversing with their 
friends and discussing the news and politics, of 
which the evening paper furnished the latest intel- 
ligence, until the hour arrived for closing. At many 
of these houses, which often were the means of 
financially ruining a tradesman, there were lottery 
and punch-clubs and other infamous institutions known 
as “ Free-and-Easys”, and “ Cock and Hen Clubs”, the 
sole diversions being smoking, drinking, swearing, 
dissolute conduct, and the singing of obscene songs. 
Not one in twenty saved money or educated their 
children, who in most cases grew up as destitute 
of all mental cultivation and as incapable of in- 
forming their minds upon any subject as their 
fathers. The utter absence of all wholesome influ-— 
ences among the London tradesmen caused their 
apprentices to be among the: pests of the London 
streets after nightfall, disturbing the peaceable 
citizens by hooting, yelling, and breaking win- 
dows. Most of them were expert at boxing, and 
thrashed all who attempted to resist them. A 
London apprentice of that period was expected to 
gather his ideas of the whole duty of man by 
witnessing the annual performance of George Barn- 
well at one or other of the theatres. 


LAW AND MEDICINE. 


It is open to question whether the legal and 
medical professions were ever more lucrative than 
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they*were at that period. A successful lawyer’s 
practice then lay more in the criminal courts than 
it does now, in the endeavours to save men from 
the gallows or from undertaking a journey to Botany 
Bay. Numerous lawyers rose to eminence in their 
profession by exerting themselves to secure the 
acquittal of notorious criminals, the most daring 
of whom in their predatory war against society 
generally took the precaution to keep an attorney 
in their pay in order that the ends of justice might 
be successfully defeated if they were ever so unfor- 
tunate as to be brought into court. 

The medical profession lay, and there is reason 
to believe with only too much justice, under the 
imputation of charlatanry, although it was able 
to boast of very eminent names. Quack doctors 
of the type of the notorious Dr. Graham were 
still able to live in fine houses and to drive about 
in their carriages, provided they brought to bear 
upon the public the necessary amount of audacity 
and self-advertisement. The field of their opera- 
tions was, however, by no means what it had 


been in the previous century, the legitimate practi- 
tioners being in most cases fully able to assert 


their supremacy. 
FURNITURE. 


The furniture of London houses was of the 
plainest character. A common sitting-room was 
fitted with a coarse carpet, a looking-glass which 
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extended the whole length of the fireplace, bell- 
ropes of coloured worsted, fenders, plain chairs and 
tables, harpsichords, screens, book-cases, prints in 
gilt frames, and fringed curtains of rich printed 
cotton. 

The chief articles of furniture in a dining-room 
were a circular table and a side-board. Luxury 
appeared chiefly in the drawing-rooms, in the 
shape of a carpet of rich fabric, sconces and mirrors 
more highly ornamented, curtains of damask like 
the sofa and chairs, and two chandeliers with glass 
drops on the mantel-piece. Drawing-rooms in 
which it is impossible to move, without damaging 
articles placed in reckless profusion in every avail- 
able corner, were reserved for a later generation. 

Iron bedsteads had not yet come into fashion. 
Wooden bedsteads with testers and hangings of 
various coloured stuff alone were seen. 

The absence of gas in every apartment of a 
house is among the many points of difference 
between those times and these. Two tallow candle- 
sticks with their snuffer-dish often supplied the 
entire illumination of the evening in many London 
households. Householders of an economical bent 
often made their own candles by dipping cotton 
wicks a great number of times in pans of melted 
tallow, until a sufficient quantity adhered to them 
to make a candle. = 
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TABLE CUSTOMS. 


Between the table customs of the early days 
of the nineteenth century and those of the present 
decade, little if any difference is perceptible. The 
ordinary viands of that age differed in few respects 
from those of this. A traveller in England in 
1810 has preserved in his ‘Journal’ the bill of a 
moderate dinner of that year for ten or twelve 
persons in high life. The first course, we are 
told, consisted of oyster sauce, fowls, fish, soup, 
roasted or boiled beef, spinach, bacon, and vege- 
tables. The second course consisted of creams, 
pastry, cauliflowers, ragout a la Francoise, cream, 
game, celery, macaroni, and pastry. The dessert 
comprised walnuts, raisins and almonds, apples, 
cakes, pears and oranges. 

It was noted that among people of fashion the 
master and mistress generally abandoned the ends 
of the table, a custom from which the higher 
ranks seldom deviated, that. more made-dishes, or 
French ragouts, appeared at their tables, and that 
good old English families frequently dispensed 
with soup and ate only dishes of boiled and 
roast meats. 

From a bill of fare of a dinner in 1820, we 
learn that the first course consisted of cod’s head 
and shoulders, potatoes, boiled rice and mulligatawny 
soup; the second course, of vegetables, boiled 
turkeys and celery sauce, pigs’ feet and ears, 
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tongue, fricandeau, saddle of mutton; the third 
course of four roast woodcocks, sweets, wild-fowl ; 
the dessert of all manner of fruit. The wines 
were Burgundy, Champagne, white and rosy, Her- 
mitage, red and white, Constantia, Sauterne, Madeira 
and Port. The .dinner was served at half past 
six, and the gnests continued drinking till past one. 
The consumption of beverages was confined chiefly 
to Port, Madeira, and Sherry. Claret, Burgundy, 
Champagne and other French wines were considered 
luxuries. Tea and sugar ranked also as luxuries. 
According to a return which was printed about forty 
years ago by order of the House of Commons, 
the accounts of which extend over this period, it 
appears that in 1810 when the duty on tea was two 
shillings and eleven-pence three farthings a lb., the — 
consumption amounted to no more than one pound 
six ounces per head. Of coffee, between 1801 
and 1804 little more than one million pounds 
were annually consumed or about one ounce by 
each individual. 

The ordinary beverages of a London dinner-table 
were small-beesr, porter, ale, and soda-water. The 
eighteenth-century custom of drinking healths was 
retained in London Society as late as 1810, though 
it was then on the wane. The custom was for 
one of the guests to challenge another, who might 
be either a lady or a gentleman. If this challenge 
was accepted by a slight inclination of the head, 
they filled, each watching the motions of the other. 
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They then raised their glasses, bowed to each 
other, and in this attitude, looking round the table, 
named every one of the company successively. 
When this ceremony was over, the two champions 
eyed each other gravely, and carrying their glasses 
to their lips, quaffed their wine simultaneously. 
No challenger waited for another. Each guest 
therefore watched for himself without minding his 
neighbours, the consequence being that circular 
glances, the callmg of names, and mutual bows, 
formed a running fire round the table and crossed 
in every direction. it was the invariable custom 
to introduce guests to each other by name, and 


in order to drink their healths at the table it was 


necessary to recollect their names. After the 
retirement of the ladies from the dining-room, and 
what was felt to be their severe and tyrannical 
restriction had been removed from the ease and 
freedom of conversation, the decanters began to 
circulate with greater celerity among the gentlemen. 
Under the influence of liquor coarse and erotic 
toasts were proposed, and the politics of the day, 
as well as topics which are now proscribed by the 
unwritten canons of courtesy and propriety were 
discussed, often with great heat, until the time 
came for joining the ladies in the drawing-room 
when it commonly happened that half the company 
were unable for the life of them to say whether 
they were standing on their heels or on their 
heads. Indeed, the extent to which drunkenness 
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prevailed, even in the very best society of London 
in the early days of the nineteenth century will, 
in these more decorous days, scarcely be credited. 
Few gentlemen ever rose from the table until each 
had emptied at least one bottle, and hackney- 
coachmen were still in the habit of cruising round 
the London streets at night for the purpose of 
picking up incapable revellers on their way home. 
Peers of the realm, members of Parliament, nay, 
even the Regent himself, showed the scantiest 
regard for sobriety. Miss Berry was present at 
an immense assembly at Lady Caroline Lamb’s 
residence one Thursday in February, 1808. “ Many 
of the company,” she says, “were not away till 
near three, and the Prince of Wales and a few 
persons supped below, and were not gone till past — 
six. Sheridan of the number, who was completely 
drunk.” The same amiable and accomplished lady 
was present at Lady Hertford’s house one Friday 
in March, 1811. “The Regent,” she says, “looked 
wretchedly, swollen up, with a muddled complexion, 
and was besides extremely tipsy—gravely and 
cautiously so.” Nor were those in the lower ranks 
of the social scale less remarkable for abstinence 
from liquor, or averse from pushing the flowing 
bowl. James Silk Buckingham in his “ Autobio- 
graphy,” furnishes some conclusive evidence of this 
fact. One day in 1811, he tells us, he went to 
dine at Eltham with a London shipbroker. Several 
men of eminence in the world of letters of that 
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day were present, and among them was the Reverend 
Thomas Maurice, one of the assistant librarians of 
the British Museum, author of a once celebrated, 
though now forgotten, work on the mythology of 
Hindostan. “The conversation,” we are told, “was 
coarse and obscene to a degree that’no naval or 
military man would tolerate. The reverend and 
learned Orientalist of the British Museum became 
insensibly drunk, by taking glasses of brandy at 
intervals between his port wine, and at length fell 
helpless aud insensible underneath the table. His 
grey nair, his literary reputation, and his reverend 
character made this one of the most painful 
scenes | had witnessed for some time; but the rest 
of the party regarded it with indifference. His 
servant was called, and by his aid, the apparently 
lifeless body was carried downstairs, put into a 
hackney-coach and driven to his lodgings; this 
being, as I was afterwards assured, the almost 
uniform concluding scene, whenever the learned 
and reverend gentleman dined out.” Not long 
afterwards the same writer was present at a dinner 
in the chambers of a barrister in Gray’s Inn. 
About twenty guests were present, the majority 
of them being lawyers. “The only wines drunk,” 
we are told, “were Port and Madeira—the former 
_ predominating; and I was somewhat surprised that 
young and old—for there were men of twenty-five 
and men of sixty in the party—seemed about equal 
in the capacity to carry off an amazing quantity of 
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both without falling under the table, or manifesting 
in any very marked manner the signs of intoxi- 
cation. There was no retirement from the table, 
for coffee or other refreshments, “till midnight, 
when we separated, but the butler seemed to need 
no reminding of his duty, for the empty decanters 
were taken away and their places supplied by full 
ones as fast as was necessary, without any orders 
for their being replenished. I should think that 
on the average, each guest drank at least two 
bottles of port or Madeira, some as many as three; 
and I had great difficulty in resisting the impor- 
tunities of my right and Jeft hand neighbours in 
passing the bottle to do so without filling my glass, 
to the great astonishment of several, who said 
‘they thought sea-captains more than a match for ~ 
lawyers in their capacity for drinking;’ while my 
own wonder was, that men who had to think so 
much, could drink so hard as they did; but this 
was explained by their saying that Sunday inter- 
vened to’ carry off the effects of Saturday night’s 
indulgence. I had seen many Saturday nights at 
sea—where two glasses of grog instead of one was 
the indulgence allowed for drinking to ‘sweethearts 
and wives’—but this Saturday night on shore far 
exceeded, from its long duration as well as excess, 
anything I had either witnessed or expected.” 


DISSIPATION, 


The clubs, the coffee-houses, the taverns were 
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the scenes of the orgies of dissipation and the 
haunts of the one, the two, and the three bottle 
men. Sauterne, Madeira, and Claret were the 
beverages of the men of mode, Sherry, Port and 
Madeira were the beverages of lawyers and of 
judges. Lord Eldon consumed daily, at least one 
bottle of Port, and Lord Stowell was an equally 
bibulous . representative of the Judicial Bench. 
Beneath a common saying of the times, “As sober 
as a judge,” lay a covert sneer at the inebriety 
which, more often than not, was an attribute of 
the highest judicial officers of the State. In all 
grades of polite society in that age drunkenness 
was regarded as the most venial offence. Nothing 
derogatory, nothing unbecoming the character of 
a peer or a plebeian was seen in it. There 
were few exceptions to the general run of drunk- 
ards. Pitt, Dundas, Sheridan, were notorious for 
the quantities of liquor which they severally imbibed. 
According to De Quincey it was not unusual for 
the Duke of Norfolk to notify that wind and 
weather permitting he proposed to be drunk on 
the next Monday. Kemble, according to the testi- 
mony of Sir Walter Scott, ‘drank claret by the 
pailful.’ The greatest Whig scholar of the age, 
Richard Porson, whose chief resort was the Cider 
Cellar, a famous tavern in Maiden Lane, was 
equally notorious for his love of the wine bottle. 
The smoking of tobacco which had by the close 


of the previous century been banished to a great 
11 
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extent from polite society by the influence of the 
Prince of Wales, crept year by year into fashion 
under the Regency, and became quite the vogue 
in London Society by reason of the example set 
by the warriors of Waterloo and Wagram, who 
poured into the capital in ever increasing numbers 
year by year after Napoleon’s downfall. 


FASHIONABLE FOPPERY AND EXCLUSIVENESS. 


Another objectionable feature of polite society 
at this period was an affected partiality for rusti- 
city, which, although a survival of the eighteenth 
century, had little affinity with that healthy love 
of rural sights and rural sounds which inspired the 
homely muse of Thomson, of Cowper, and of Bloom- 


field. Every boarding-school miss was a Corydon—. 


or a Chloe, every hobbledehoy was an Adonis or 
a Damon. It was rare that copies of verses—to 
the composition of which the gentlemen of that 
period were overweeningly addicted—were destitute 
of references to ‘dewy meads and purling streams.’ 
Half the popular songs which were encored nightly 
at Vauxhall turned on the sighs of nymphs and 
shepherds as they breathed eternal fealty to each 
other, with crooks and pipes in hand. 

Equally objectionable was the extent to which 
the phrases and diction borrowed from classical 
literature pervaded conversation at this period,-as 
it had previously in the preceding century to an 
extent far worse. The pedant was never so happy 
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as when he was mouthing scraps of Latin poets 
and Greek tragedies before the ignorant and the 
half educated. Acquaintance with the classics was 
regarded as one of the notes of true gentility. 
Gentlemen who wished to be considered clever 
and aspired to pass for wits, never opened their 
mouths to institute a comparison, or to pay a 
compliment without some allusion to the blushes of 
Aurora, the tears of Niobe, the descent to Aver- 
nus, the ascent of Parnassus, sips from Helicon 
and draughts from the Pierian spring. These 
references proceeded even from the mouths of 
schoolboys. “Pierian Spring, boy,” exclaimed Cole- 
ridge’s tutor on one occasion as an allusion of 
this kind fell on his ears, “ You mean the Cloister 
pump.” ‘The use of slang, oaths, and expletives, was 
general not only among the lower classes but 
was common in the ordinary conversation of the 
universities, and the best Society of London, where, 
perhaps, what was worse, a vulgar exclusiveness, 
traces of which remain even to this day, was 
widely prevalent. It was then considered that 
neither an attorney nor an apothecary, nor a 
merchant was admissible on terms of social equality 
with a barrister, a physician, or even a beneficed 
clergyman. In some quarters of polite society a 


- namby-pamby, lack-a-daisical style prevailed, the 


after-glow of a maudlin fashion that some of the 
French philosophers had set; an unreal, romantic, 
sentimental tone which was reflected in the lolling 
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beaux who persecuted languid artless belles with 
volleys of the choicest diction smacking strongly 
of Rousseau’s “ Confessions,” and books of a similar 
character; in the miniatures of the reigning beauties 
painted by Richard Cosway and his school with 
votive effusions; and in the cinerary urns, tomb- 
stones, mural tablets, and other sepulchral para- 
phernalia, only too many examples of which our 
churches and churchyards supply to even the 
most cursory observer. While the fashion lasted, 
Paganism, only thinly disguised, seemed to assert 
itself again and to plead like some uncrowned 
monarch for its restitution to power. 


COFFEE-HOUSES. 


In the absence of the numerous clubs of Pall” 


Mall, Members of Parliament, Military men, exqui- 
sites and dandies dined at numerous coffee-houses 
in the vicinity of Bond Street, the Blue Posts, in 
Cork Street, which was famed throughout London 
for its steaks, its sherry, and its iced-punch ; at 
Old Slaughter’s Coffee-house in St. Martin’s Lane; 
the Turk’s Head in the Strand ; at the Piazza, Joy’s, 
Richardson’s, or the New and Old Hummums in 
Covent Garden. Of what we now understand by 
eating-houses London contained few examples, and 
those it had were to be found in such insalubrious 
regions as Saint Giles’ and the houses in the rear 
of St. James’. Such institutions, indeed, were 
hardly required, since the town was so circumscribed 
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in its boundaries as to allow a large proportion of 
those whose avocations brought them daily into 
it to walk home to their meals. The place of the 
modern restaurant and eating-house, one of the 
results of the migration of the mercantile classes 
and those dependent upon them into the suburbs, 
was at this era in great part supplied by the 
coffee-house which in the city of London, as in all 
important cities, of the provinces, was still an 
institution. The life of the city was more fraught 
with individual and collective interest than it is 
now, and tradesmen thought more of their customers 
and their families than they did of country boxes 
and sea-side resorts. The consequence was that 
coffee-houses were “a power” in the capital. Snug 
coteries met in them regularly every night, after 
the City day had concluded, and over their coffee 
- discussed together affairs of Church, State, and 
matters of business. Common confidence was estab- 
lished in the permanence of doing business without 
risk, and without the necessity of frequenting the 
Insolvent Debtor’s Court, or of scanning the 
Bankruptcy List. Oral information was easily 
obtained concerning almost every defalcation and 
departure from the principles of commercial integ- 
rity. Coffee-houses were the places in which much 
~ conversation and debate were heard respecting the 
eligibility of applicants for domestic service, and 
the fiat that went forth in them generally received 
confirmation at the next meeting in the livery 
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hall. In 1805 London contained as many as one 
hundred and twenty coffee-houses. Many of these 
had been the customary resorts of the great town- 
wits of the preceding century, particularly the 
Bedford in Covent Garden, the Cocoa Tree, in St. 
James’ Street, Garraway’s in Change Alley, George’s 
by Temple Bar, the Gloucester in Piccadilly, the 
Grecian in Devereux Court, the Rainbow in King 
Street, Slaughter’s in St. Martin’s Lane, and Tom’s 
in Cornhill. The Salopian at Charing Cross was 
still the favourite resort of Telford and other 
engineers. The Southampton Coffee-house in the 
Strand was one of the haunts of the accomplished 
critic and essayist, William Hazlitt. De Quincey 
mentions that at the Gloucester Coffee-house all 


the Western Mails stopped for a few minutes before — 


going out of London. 

Single men spent much of their time in coffee- 
houses conversing with their friends, reading the 
magazines and newspapers, and writing their letters. 
Some of the older physicians were in the habit of 
receiving patients and apothecaries at their favourite 
coffee-house, as was the habit with Sir William 
Blizard. Very little difference was observed between 
one and another. All were shops dimly lighted, 
with rows of boxes with tables before them, high- 
backed benches on either side, with curtains above 
of red or green stuff, strung on a brass rod. 

No coffee-house in the city of London was better 
known than the Chapter Coffee House, number 50 
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Paternoster Row, opposite Ivy Lane. It was the 
resort of the book-sellers and the London and 
Provincial Clergy. The spacious coffee-room was 
fitted up with convenient dark mahogany boxes 
of various sizes, and the visitors had the privilege 
of access to a small though select collection of 
books and publications, for the regular supply of which 
the house had acquired a wide reputation. Two 
waiters were generally in attendance, no smoking 
was permitted, and as gas had not yet been intro- 
duced into houses, the boxes were lighted by tallow 
candles. Above, in a long room, publishers, between 
the hours of ten and four, devised and managed 
the publication of books in joint stock shares of 
a peculiar kind. Hither came Sir Richard Phillips 
to recruit contributors for his monthly magazine. 
“Studions men,” says Harvey, “members of the 
learned professions—proctors, attorneys-at-law, and 
especially clergymen and curates in abundance, and 
occasionally the beneficed in need of help, or more 
rarely still an economical dean or canon, and at 
long intervals, a wearer of lawn sleeves on business 
with less fortunate members of the Establishment, 
filled the benches and boxes, for the most part so 
quietly that their voices were scarcely heard above 
a whisper, the wisdom or the piety of their con- 


-_ yersation being toned down so as to be inaudible 


except to themselves.” 
At Lloyd’s, the Jamaica and Jerusalem coffee- 
houses, captains and ship-brokers usually congre- 
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dated at certain hours of the day, and read the 
newspapers, the shipping list, and the prices current. 
Indeed, one characteristic of this period was that 
every class had its proper coffee-housé._The lawyers 
could be found in one, the physicians in another. 
An intending client or an intending patient gene- 
rally knew quite well where to find the man who 
could manage his legal affairs, or heal his body, 
and if he failed to meet with the object of his 
search in one place he was morally certain of 
meeting with it in another. 

On Ludgate Hill between the Church of Saint 
Martin and the Old Bailey stood the London Coffee 
House. Sir Charles Bell, the celebrated anatomist, 
stayed at the London Coffee House in the winter 
of 1804. Writing to his brother, on November ~ 
28th, 1804, he said:—“I dashed in good style 
into the London Coffee House, where I have been 
since, with no absolute want of conveniences—as 
of food, drink and a warm bed—but there is a 
sad want of comforts and enjoyment.” Leslie, 
the eminent artist, tells us that on his first visit 
to London, in December 1811, he sojourned at 
this house for a few days with Mr. Inskeep and 
other Americans. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Bond Street was still the lounge of fashionable 
idlers whose object was to display their figures 
to the best advantage, and to obtain an ephemeral - 
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reputation from the skill and ability of their tailors. 
Hyde Park and the Green Park were haunts of 
the gay world. Kensington Gardens was a fashi- 
onable evening-promenade to which none were 
admitted save those who had attired themselves in 
cloth knee-breeches, silk stockings, and shoes. 

On turning to the indoor and outdoor amusements 
of the Londoners during the early days of the 
century, we find that people in high life delighted 
by day in attending performances of jugglery, in 
out-door breakfasts, in sales by auction at Phillips’s 
sale-rooms in New Bond Street and Christie’s in 
Pall Mall, and in lounging at Tattersall’s. At 
night they attended balls and assemblies at Almack’s, 
masquerades at the Pantheon and at the houses 
of their friends, and if these failed they relied on 
ridottos, routs, and private concerts. In that age, 
as in this, what was called the London season ~ 
was a season of pleasure and dissipation. The 
anniversary of the birthday of the King and 
Queen was a minor national festival and was cele- 
brated with splendour and rejoicing. 

The German waltz was introduced into polite 
society by Baron Tripp, a Dutch nobleman and 
dandy, about 1812, and found many detractors. 
It was considered a dance in which no truly modest 
woman would suffer herself to indulge, and was 
compared by rigid censors of morals to the dances 
of the courtezans of Corinth, the strumpets of 
‘Babylon, and the harlots of Jerusalem. Even the 
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ladies who were compelled to set the fashion never 
waltzed except in the company of a woman or a 
brother. Byron in 1812 wrote what he called 
“an Apostrophic hymn” to this dance which he 
describes “as imported from the Rhine” and as 
destined to supersede every other, but not a few 
satirists endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to 
procure its exclusion from the ball-room. The 
chief dances were the minuet, the reel, the country 
dance, and the quadrille. The Countess of Jersey 
is usually credited with having been the first to 
introduce the quadrille at a ball given at Almack’s 
in 1815. 

Private and amateur theatricals were a common 
form of amusement in London at this period among 
all classes of society. Buckingham says that he 
knew a company, consisting of young male and 
female shop-assistants, which rented a theatre near 
Soho Square. “All the parts to be performed” 
he says, “were put up to competition within the 
body of the performers, and whoever paid the 
highest price had the first choice of the character 
they would take, and so on of all the others. The 
fund thus raised was devoted to the payment of 
rent, scenery, dresses, lights, music, and attendants, 
as no money could be received for admission, since 
the theatre was not licensed. Attached to each 
character so purchased by the actor or actress there was” 
a certain number of admission tickets, proportioned 
to the price paid, for presents to their friends.” 


DIVISION I. 


The Drama—The * 0.P. Riots"—Actors and Actresses—The Infant 
Roscius—Theatre Interiors—Theatrical Dresses—Evading Patent Pe- 
nalties—Suburban Theatres—Dramatic Compositions—Open Air and 
other Amusements—Concerts and Lectures—‘ Spouting’, Literary, 
Dining, and other Clabs—General Recreations—Pugilism. 


THE DRAMA. 


At this distance of time few can realize the 
importance which was attached to the drama in 
London, by every grade of society, in the early 
days of the nineteenth century. The appearance 
of a new play or of a new actor aroused the 
keenest interest. In hail, rain, or sunshine the pit 
doors of Drury Lane and Covent Garden were be- 
sieged early in the afternoon by applicants, amply 
supplied with food and eager for admission, who 
maintained their ground until the opening of the 
doors at six o’clock. In business-circles nothing 
worth speaking of was done. All other things 
were for a time unheeded or forgotten. The judg- 
ment of the pit decided the fate of the performance. 
People may smile at these things now, but they 


were realities then. “Nobility, gentry, citizens, 
171 
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princes, all were frequenters of theatres, and even 
more or less acquainted personally with the per- 
formers. Nobility intermarried with them; gentry, 
and citizens too, wrote for them; princes conversed 
and lived with them. Sheridan and other members 
of Parliament were managers as well as dramatists. 
It was Lords Derby, Craven and Thurlow that 
sought wives on the stage. Two of the most 
popular minor dramatists were Cobb, a clerk in 
the India House, and Birch, the pastry-cook.” By 
a strange freak of fate, the two great theatres of 
the metropolis, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
situated at only a short distance apart, were burnt 
to the ground within five months of each other. 
Covent Garden fell a prey to the flames in Sep- 
tember, 1808, Drury Lane in February, 1809. 
Covent Garden was rebuilt in 1809 and Drury Lane 
three years later. The opening of the new Covent 
Garden Theatre evoked those unparalleled disturb- 
ances which are known in theatrical annals as 
“the O.P. Riots”, and, as shedding some light on 
the social habits of the times, deserve more than 
a mere passing reference. 


THE “O.P. RIOTS.” 


The foundation-stone of the new theatre in 
Covent Garden had been laid by the Prince of- 
Wales on the last day of 1808, and by September 
of the following year, a stately pile, erected from 
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the designs of Smirke, rose into view. The pro- 
prietors of the new theatre, in consequence of 
their previous misfortunes and the increased ex- 
penditure which they had incurred in the erection 
of a new theatre, publicly announced that a trifling 
increase would be made on the old prices of 
admission to certain parts of it, when it was 
opened. This innovation, as it was termed, was 
stoutly resisted by the play-goers of the metropolis, 
and in the tremendous opposition which the 
announcement aroused, the “Old Prices Riots” 
originated. From the opening night of the new 
theatre, September 18th 1809, when Kemble spoke 
the prologue to “ Macbeth”, Covent Garden and 
its neighbourhood were visited by a plague of 
theatrical rioting. The acting of John Philip 
Kemble and that of his sister, Mrs. Siddons, were 
a perfect dumb show. The orchestra was silenced. 
The attendants were insulted. For more than five 
weeks disturbances raged night after night, without 
intermission. Pugilists, headed by the notorious 
Mendoza, were hired to repress the disturbances 
in the pit, and fought desperately with the leading 
rioters. Banners inscribed with the watch-word, 
“O.P.” floated in all directions. A flaming standard 
informed the audience that the united salaries of 
the Kembles and Madame Catalani, a famous Italian 
singer, whose services had been engaged, amounted 
to 428,575. “O.P.” medals were struck and sold 
by wholesale in the theatre. Ribald speeches were 
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delivered from the boxes, the pit, and the gallery, 
by men disguised in all sorts of characters. 
Organized gangs of ruffians, wearing false noses 
and dressed in female attire, paraded the house 
and insulted the occupants of the boxes. Scarcely 
an evening passed without a battle in the pit or 
in the lobby, resulting in a victory for the cham- 
pions of the “Old Prices.” Every precaution that 
was taken by the box-keeper and the checkers to 
prevent the admission of disorderly persons signally 
failed, and even the attempt was at last abandoned 
in despair. The more violent rioters usually quitted 
the theatre in companies of four or five abreast, 
pushed all who came near them into the kennels, 


rang the bells of shops and houses, groaned in» 


chorus beneath the office windows of all the news- 
papers in which their conduct was condemned, 
and concluded by screaming “ Heigh-ho, says Kemble,” 
a popular song of Horace Smith’s, beneath the 
windows of Kemble’s private residence in Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury. At one time it was 
seriously feared that the mob would execute its 
threat of burning Kemble’s house down, and in 
anticipation of an attack the magistrate stationed 
soldiers in its immediate vicinity. Even the festi- 
vities occasioned by the Jubilee of George the 
Third failed to stay the violence of the O.P. rioters. 
Yet neither Cobbett’s declaration that the managers 
of the theatre were justified in opposing the rioters; 
nor the report favouring the attitude which they 
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had adopted, drawn up and published by a com- 
mittee which consisted of Sir Thomas Plumer, the 
Solicitor General, John Sylvester, Recorder of 
London, Sir Charles Price, John Julius Angerstein, 
and John Whitmore, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, after a searching enquiry into the matter, 
succeeded in quelling the disturbances. Nor was 
it until after several prosecutions, and much 
acrimonious controversy, that the proprietors of 
Covent Garden Theatre made overtures for peace,. 
and acceded to the unjustifiable demands of the 
public. In the end the price of admission to the 
pit was lowered to the old rate, three shillings 
and sixpence, a concession which gave universal 
satisfaction and terminated the riots. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


Eleven theatres, all of small dimensions, sufficed 
for the London playgoers of that time. Of this 
number three were called perpetual patents, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, which were open all the 
year round, and the Haymarket, which was opea 
only during the summer months. Eight minor 
theatres were limited to certain periods and to 
certain kinds of performances, Arnold’s Theatre in 
- Catherine Street, the Olympic in Wych Street, the 
Sanspareil, or the Adelphi, in the Strand, and Sad- 
ler’s Wells at. Clerkenwell being the most popular 
of the class. 
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In those days, as in these, the London stage was 
the goal of every player’s ambition in dramatic 
circles and an engagement on the London boards 
was regarded as an engagement for life. It was 
an age which knew many remarkable players. 
Tragedy was represented mainly by John Philip 
Kemble, who last appeared at Covent Garden in 
June 1817; Charles Kemble; Edmund Kean, who 
was the great attraction of Drury Lane until 1819; 
George Frederick Cooke who played scoundrels 
from an innate love of the character; Charles 
Mayne Young; Robert William Elliston; Mrs. Siddons 
who closed her professional career in 1812; Mrs. 
Jordan, who took her farewell in 1814; Miss 
Stephens, who made her first appearance at Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1818, and Miss O’Neill, who 
first appeared on the hoards of the same theatre 
in the following year. Comedy was represented by 
John Bannister, who bade farewell in 1815; by the 
elder and the younger Mathews; by Joseph Shepherd 
Munden; by Johnstone, the celebrated represen- 
tative of Irish character, who retired in 1820; by 
Lewis, Liston, Emery, Mrs. Mattocks and Miss 
Mellon. Kemble’s acting was variously estimated 
during his life-time. Pitt declared that he was 
the noblest actor that he had ever seen. Sir Walter 
Scott, who knew him personally, pronounced him 
“one who graced our forlorn drama with what 
little it has left of good sense and gentlemanlike 
feeling.” Dr. Chalmers, the famous Scotch preacher, 
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on the other hand, considered his acting was too 
formal, artificial and affected. The public opinion 
of that time was fairly unanimous in its estimate 
of the performances of Mrs. Siddons, and it is 
reflected in that of Dr. Chalmers, who after seeing 
her in London in 1806, pronounced her “a great 
and impressive performer and noble in the expres- 
sion of heightened heroical sentiment.” Little 
diversity of opinion existed respecting the talents 
of Edmund Kean. His acting, at times, produced 
so strong an effect upon the audience at Drury 
Lane, that the occupants of the pit rose up in a 
body, and mounting the benches, remained standing 
for several minutes shouting and waving their hats 
and pocket handkerchiefs. The testimony of many 
witnesses might be adduced in favour of Kean’s 
acting, but that of the third Lord Holland, a 
sagacious critic, must suffice. Writing to his friend 
Francis Horner in October, 1816, he said, “I saw 
him in Othello yesterday; by far the finest acting 
I ever witnessed on any stage. He out-did him- 
self, and I am confident Garrick himself never 
acted a fine part in Shakespeare better. I am 
sadly afraid your countrymen at Edinburgh, will 
- form too cold an audience for such a genius, as I 
am more than ever persuaded that little man is.” 
- Lord Byron, an equally competent critic on such 
a point, was of opinion that Kean was a most 
supernatural actor, Kemble the most supernatural, ~ 
and Mrs. Siddons transcendent of them all. From 
“Te 12 
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1816 may be dated the popularity of William Charles 
Macready, and from 1818 that of William Farren. 

Conway was a popular player at Covent Garden, 
and at Sadler’s Wells the celebrated clown, Joseph 
Grimaldi, was the delight of children in the Christmas 
pantomime. 


THE INFANT ROSCIUS. 


It was this period which witnessed the per- 
formances of Master Betty, which, whatever would 
be thought of them now, were considered very 
marvellous and remarkable then. 


The son of respectable parents at Shrewsbury, — 


William Henry West Betty was born in 1791. 
At an unusually early age the child displayed a 


remarkable aptitude for the drama, which was ~ 


intensified after witnessing the acting of Mrs. Siddons 
at a local theatre. In 1803, when only in his 
eleventh year, his parents permitted him to make 
his first appearance in public on the stage of the 


Belfast theatre, in the character of Osman, Sultan . 


of Jerusalem, one of the leading figures in Voltaire’s 
“Zara”. The successful manner in which he sus- 
tained this part led subsequently to his appearance 
at Birmingham and Liverpool, and in consequence 
of exaggerated reports the excitement of the pro- 


vinces soon rose to fever-height. Chester, Man- 


chester, Stockport and Leicester were visited in 
succession, and by the favour of John Philip 
Kemble, the boy was enabled to make his first 
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appearance before the London public at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on the 1st December, 1804. 
What can be described only as a Betty mania, a 
mania sufficiently attested by incidental references 
in the pages of contemporary memorials, seized the 
London play-goers. Long before the advertised 
hour of opening, the doors were beseiged by crowds 
clamorous for admission. The house was packed. 
Many hundreds were turned away. Scores of per- 
sons who had secured boxes weeks beforehand, 
paid the penalty of arriving late by being compelled 
to retrace their steps. The appearance of Master 
- Betty, who had been cast for Selim in ‘ Barba- 
rossa” was impatiently expected. No sooner did 
he set foot on the boards than the house resounded 
with applause. Bowing his acknowledgements with 
deep respect, the boy confronted the vast sea of 
faces with admirable self-composure, recited his 
speeches with remarkable energy, and controlled 
the varying expressions of his countenance with 
consummate art. The curtain fell amid the loud 
and prolonged acclamations of the audience. With 
- scarcely an exception the judgment of the dramatic 
critics of the London press reflected the popular 
verdict. The public set no bounds to its idolatry. 
- Portraits of the youthful tragedian decorated every 
print-seller’s window from the Bank to Temple 
Bar, and from Fleet Market to Islington turnpike. 
The University of Cambridge proposed him as a 
subject for one of its prize medals in the line 
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“Quid noster Roscius egit?” The excitement and 
notoriety soon brought on an illness, and London 
Society immediately overflowed with sympathy for 
its idol. Bulletins announcing the state of his 
health were issued daily until he got well. Ladies 
of title drove him in their carriages through the 
Park, stroked his auburn locks, begged from his 
parents snippets of them for their lockets and 
urged. valuable presents upon his acceptance. 
“Gentleman Smith,” a noted player of the preced- 
ing age, quitted his retirement in Bury St. Edmunds 
to witness his performance of Selim, and in token 
of his appreciation presented him with a valuable 
stone the gift of Garrick. The House of Commons, 
acting on the advice of William Pitt, the Premier, 
adjourned in a body to witness his impersonation — 
of “Hamlet”. The head-master of Westminster 
School invited him to attend the annual Latin 
play by the scholars, and during its performance 
he was publicly caressed by Markham, the Arch- 
bishop of York. After playing at both the great 
London theatres between December, 1804, and April 
1805 in numerous characters and in the company of 
many of the veteran actors of the English Stage, 
Master Betty returned to the provinces; playing 
for a few nights in every town of importance. 
In December, 1805, he again visited London. His. 
success was as great as before. be 

During the next three years he made a tour 
through the provinces. In 1808 he quitted the stage 
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for Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he remained 
till the death of his father, in 1811. For a brief 
Space he resided on his paternal estate near 
Shrewsbury. His ardent love of the drama, how- 
ever, induced him to appear as the Earl of Essex, 
at the Bath theatre, in the following year. His 
playing evoked the former enthusiasm, and a long 
provincial tour followed. In November, 1812, he 
re-appeared on the boards of Covent Garden Theatre, 
in his original character, with marked success, his 
engagement closing in June of the same year. 
In 1819 he married, and finally retired from the 
stage five years later, being then in his thirty- 
second year. Betty survived his retirement for 
more than half a century, dying in London at 
the advanced age of eighty-three. During his 
stage career the most opposite views of his acting 
were held by competent judges. By some he was 
loudly decried, by others as loudly extolled. Doubt-. 
less there was an element of truth in both verdicts. 
The truest contemporary verdict was probably that 
of Leigh Hunt. 
At a later period when the mania had subsided 
Betty had the sagacity to confess that the popular 
estimate of his powers was wrong. His judgement 
is not likely to be reversed. No doubt can now 
remain that the boy was spoilt by his parents, 
who anticipated his abilities. Unfortunately, the 
chief result of his public appearances was to evoke 
a perfect mania for witnessing the performances 
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of precocious children and stage-struck striplings, 
and to inspire a passion for the sock and buskin 
in the hearts of many persons who were absolutely 
destitute of any real ability for either the one 
or the other. 


THEATRE INTERIORS. 


The Opera House, which was built in the shape 
of a horse-shoe, was much frequented. “The side- 
boxes,” wrote Simond, “are ill-turned to see, and 
the front ones too far to hear. The height of 
the ceiling is so great that the voice is lost... 
That part of the upper region which fronts the 
stage is occupied by a noisy set of people; sailors, 
footmen, low tradesmen and their wives and mis- 


tresses, who enjoy themselves, drinking, whistling, 


howling as much as they please, and assume the 
high prerogative of hurling down their thunder on 
both actors and spectators, in the shape of nut- 
shells, cores of apples and orange-peel.” 

A glimpse of Covent Garden Theatre one evening 
in 1811 is afforded us by an entry in the journal 
of a Canadian who was visiting England in that 
year. “It is,” he writes, “a most curious build- 
ing. The pit was crowded. The boxes were 
filled with my lords and ladies. They are in five 
tiers, one above the other, to the gallery, where 


the gods and goddesses sport. They run entirely 


round the house, being supported by slender iron 
pillars, fluted and gilt. The boxes are also highly 
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ornamented, as well as the ceiling; a gallery runs 
at the back of each tier, from which doors connect 
with every box, which are cushioned and lined 
with baize. From these galleries you go into 
saloons, whose walls are marble, and ceilings paint- 
ings. There are also many statues of great men, 
made of beautiful white marble, standing in niches 
—Shakespeare, Garrick, etc. Refreshments are sold 
in these rooms. 

“Mrs. Siddons, the Queen of the Stage, who is 
now near seventy years old, made her appearance 
amid the clapping of hands. Her voice is so 
powerful, at the same time very grand, you hear 
it fairly shout in the theatre. When Rizano says, 
‘Call the guard and take that woman into custody,’ 
she said: ‘Aye, call the guards, I say, call the 
- guards,’ putting on a look of the utmost defiance 
and contempt.” The popularity of this theatre is 
displayed in an account by the same writer of 
the reception accorded to Kemble’s rendering of 
‘Julius Cesar.’ 

“What a sight Covent Garden is of a full night! 
It contains four thousand five hundred people. 
The pit looks like a black swarm of bees all in 
motion, and when the curtain is down a buzz, 
like the Royal Exchange at four o’clock, fills the 
- house. Kemble has got his plays up with the 
most magnificent scenery. The Roman Senate 
House with Cesar, Brutus, Cassius, Marc Antony, 
Casca, was very fine. The meeting of the con- 
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spirators while it thundered and lightened seemed 
like reality. Kemble’s helmet and shield are of 
silver burnished with gold.” 


THEATRE DRESSES. 


Tasteless dress, gaudy scenery, and glaring 
anachronisms still disfigured even the best perfor- 
mances on the boards of the London theatres. 
Shortly before the close of the preceding century 
it was asserted that the black wig which was 
commonly worn by the scenic murderer in “ Hamlet” 
at Covent Garden Theatre had formerly been worn 
by Charles the Second, who had given it to his 
jester Killigrew for the service of his theatre; that 
a doublet or jacket in use there had been worn 
by James the Second; that a suit of scarlet 
and gold which was often seen on that stage had 
been worn by Lord Northampton at his public 
entrance as British ambassador into Venice; and 
that a brown suit worn by an actor in the 
character of “Foresight” in “Love for Love”, had 
been made for Peg Woffington, who had worn it 
in the character of “Sir Harry Wildair.” When 
George Colman the Younger produced his comedy 
called “The Poor Gentleman” at Covent Garden 
‘Theatre in 1801, Mrs: Mattocks acted the part of 
Lucretia MacFab, an old maid, in the same dress 
‘which she had worn many years previously as. 
Lucinda, a very young spinster, in “Love in a_ 
Village,” and with no further alteration of it than 
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her increased bulk required. The gown was a sacque 
with a petticoat over a large hoop. 


EVADING PATENT PENALTIES. 


An Act of Parliament had given the monopoly 
of representing the plays of Shakespeare only at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, but the minor 
theatres occasionally ventured to represent some 
of these plays by the mere introduction of a piano- 
forte accompaniment during the representation, 
which was euphemistically termed a_ burletta, 
sometimes a melodrama. The melodrama, which 
was usually composed in blank verse was occasion- 
ally varied by silly rhymes drawled out by the 
performers, in what was called a recitative. By 
this means the penalties of infringing the patent 
rights of Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres 
were successfully evaded. 

Theatrical performances began at seven, which 
in that age was considered an unusually early hour, 
and the regular entertainment consisted of a play 
of three or five acts, and an after-piece of two. 
_ Interludes were added only on benefit nights. The 
people in the galleries mustered early, but the occu- 
pants of the lower side boxes arrived about the middle 
of the second act, for it was then considered fash- 
jonable to arrive late. Previously to the per- 
- formances, the gallery spectators amused themselves 
by flinging orange peel into the pit, orchestra, and 
stage, and making audible comments upon the 
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spectators. In 1809 it was the custom for a song 
to be sung between the farce and the play which 
succeeded it. 


SUBURBAN THEATRES. 


Sadlers Wells, a suburban theatre situated in the 
midst of fields near the New River Head at Cler- 
kenwell, was one of the most popular resorts of 
the lower classes. There the occupant of every box 
was presented with a pint of wine, at the summer 
performances, and there the spectators gazed with 
wonder on a large body of water, supplied by the 
New River to a tank beneath the floor of the stage 
which was utilized for naval spectacles, pantomimes 
and burlettas, when aquatic scenes were intro- 
duced. The entertainments at Sadlers Wells, save 
during the summer months, were confined only to 
pantomimes, burlettas, singing, dancing, and per- 
formances on the tight and the slack-ropes. 

“The water scene,” says an eye-witness in 1812, 
“pleased me better than I had expected. It 
represented a castle with a moat and a drawbridge; 
the castle of course attacked by troops who came 
out in boats. Many of the combatants tried to 
get themselves into the water by the breaking of 
the drawbridge, where they fought up to their 
chins. This theatre is quite small and ornamented 
in the most showy manner, with a plentiful lack 
of taste. ” 
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DRAMATIC COMPOSITIONS. 


Many worthless dramatic compositions found their 
way on to the English stage during this period as 
the result of an influence which was exerted on 
playwrights hy the German drama. One of the 
most popular plays of the first decade of the century 
was “The Castle Spectre” of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis. Probably no more gruesome play was ever 
written, yet both in London and the provinces 
none was ever accorded a more enthusiastic recep- 
tion, so defective and unhealthy was the prevalent 
dramatic taste. Other plays which flowed from 
Lewis’ facile pen achieved equal success, and though 
there is not one in which all probability is not 
outraged, his haunted castles, secret chambers, en- 
chanted caverns, and prolific budget of supernatural 
horrors threw the aristocracy and the populace 
alike into raptures of delight, filled the theatres, 
and elicited glowing encomiums from the critics. 
Yet Lewis who was deservedly lashed on this 
account by Byron in his “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” was not the only offender against the 
canons of good taste. Those who seldom or never 
could weep over the miseries of real life would only 
too often be found in all quarters of the theatres 

shedding copious floods of tears over the repre- 
sentation of adaptations of some of the frivolous, 
purposeless plays of August Kotzebue, a contempo- 
rary German dramatist of some repute. The 
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“Stranger”, the ‘Lovers’ Vows” and “Pizarro” 
were among these plays, and their false and 
exaggerated sentiment which speaks little for the 
temper of the times, was cleverly satirized among 
others by Canning and Ellis in “The Rovers,” a 
contemporary satire displaying great power. These 
absurd and artificial plays which drew crowded 
houses were, as has been aptly pointed out by Sir 
Walter Scott, characterized by “an affectation of 
attributing noble and virtuous sentiments to the 
persons least qualified by habit or education to 
entertain them; and of describing the higher and 
better-educated classes as uniformly deficient in 
those feelings of liberality, generosity, and honour, 
which may be considered as proper to their situa- 
tion in life. This contrast may be true in particular _ 
instances and being used sparingly might afford a 
good moral lesson, but in spite of truth and 
probability, it has been assumed upon all occasions 
by those authors as the groundwork of a sort of 
intellectual Jacobinism.” 


OPEN AIR AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The prevalent types of amusement of the people 
of London in the open air bore a close resemblance 
to those of the Highteenth Century. Since the 
Restoration, Vauxhall Gardens, situated near Chelsea 
had been much frequented by the votaries_ of 
fashion, and in 1811, when Lord Melville, acting 
as the representative of the Prince of Wales, laid 
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the first stone of the piers of a new bridge, the 
fame of Vauxhall stood as high as it ever had been. 
Its imposing orchestra, its umbrageous walks and 
arbours, its snug alcoves, its myriads of many- 
coloured lamps, its suppers and slices of ham which 
too often elicited sour looks from those who 
purchased them, its performances of vocal and 
instrumental music nightly attracted thousands of 
pleasure-seekers from the adjacent city. Until the 
bridge was permanently opened for passengers and 
traffic, visitors came, as their forefathers had done, 
in coaches to the waterside and proceeded thence 
by the ferry to the landing-stairs on the opposite 
bank. “As you enter,” wrote a Canadian visitor 
to London in 1811, “ you see before you a long 
arched gallery open on the right side to the square; 
on the left boxes for entertainments. The gallery 

is about fifteen feet high and twenty wide, and 
surrounds a very large square closed on two sides. 
On the arched ceiling are hung the lamps upon 
chains, which cross the roof backward and forward. 
The square is full of large elm and poplar trees, 
which are joined together by festoons of lamps, 
as close as they can hang, and coloured. In the 
midst of the square is the orchestra, about thirty- 
five feet in height and eighteen wide, which looks 
like one blaze of fire, from the infinite number of 
lamps with which it is entirely covered. The front 
of the orchestra was open, and in the second story 
were about twenty-five capital performers. In the 
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intervals, a little boy sang in the most wonderful 
manner, also a Mrs. Bland and Miss Ferrer, both 
famous singers. We had also martial music from 
the Duke of York’s band. We walked out one 
side of the square and came into a great temple 
which glittered with lamps. We went down a dark 
avenue through crowds—it being supposed there 
were 6000 in the gardens—and came to where 
the most astonishing fireworks were displayed. 
At half past twelve we left this fairy ground.” 
Ranelagh, the rival of Vauxhall, was perceptibly 
on the decline and is described in 1811 as “Cer- 
tainly the most insipid place of amusement that 
can possibly be imagined.” It consisted of a vast 
rotunda of great dimensions; the ceiling being 
supported by an immense pillar, around which was__ 
an orchestra where a band of musicians played 
without cessation the same air, while the company 
walked round the room. As the pace was neces- 
sarily uniform, it often happened that visitors 
walked for an hour without being able to join 
their friends, who were, perhaps, only a few steps — 
before them. Ranelagh was usually frequented by 
the higher classes of society, or their imitators, as 
the entrance fee was half-a-crown. Fireworks 
were often displayed, and the company could seek 
rest and refreshment in the private boxes which 
were situated in different parts of the gardens. 
Another favourite resort of the Londoners during 
this period was Astley’s Amphitheatre which was 
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situated at the foot of Westminster Bridge on the 
Surrey bank of the Thames. Astley’s is described 
in 1810 as an equestrian spectacle which was attended 
by grave and demure citizens with their wives 
and children. “The horses were but indifferently 
trained, and the men performed only common 
feats; and instead of equitation, dramatic pieces 
and Harlequin tricks—battles and assaults—Moors 
and Saracens. The horses performed as actors, 
just as at Covent Garden; they galloped over the 
pit and mounted the boards of the stage covered 
with earth, storming walls and ramparts. The 
interval between the exhibitions being very long, 
a parcel of dirty boys (amateurs), in rags, per- 
formed awkward tricks of tumbling, raising a cloud 
of dust to the applauding audience ; the vociferations 
from the gallery were perfectly deafening, and the 
hoarse, vulgar voice of the clown was eagerly 
re-echoed by them.” 

Though shorn of its glory the Pantheon in 
Oxford Street was still a place of public resort. 
It was a rotunda, richly adorned, in which mas- 
querades were held, and was the resort of the 
best company of London, since the high prices of 
the tickets entirely excluded the lower orders. 

Among the minor places of amusement which 
existed in and around the capital at this period, 
were Bagnigge Wells, Tea Gardens and rooms, 
situated in a valley on the banks of the Fleet 
Brook, in Clerkenwell; the Dog and Duck tea- 
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gardens and rooms in St. George’s Fields, Southwark; 
Bermondsey Spa, in the locality of the same name, 
then a region of fields and gardens between London 
Bridge and Rotherhithe; and a minor Vauxhall 
called the White Conduit House standing in the 
midst of fields in the parish of Islington. All 
these pleasure-gardens were adorned with trees, 
flowers, and alcoves, and were supplied with a large 
room for dancing, singing, music, and tea-drinking 
parties. On Sunday evenings during the summer 
mouths, the London tradesmen and their families 
and innumerable shopmen and clerks frequented 
these resorts. In St. George’s Fields, Lambeth, 
there was another popular resort known as the 
Temple of Flora, which is described as “a large 


apartment or covered area at the back of a house,_ 


laid out with considerable taste with parterres 


of flowers, flowering shrubs, shells, grottoes and © 


fountains; while numerous gold and silver fish 
and singing birds added to the attractions of the 
scene.” , There were many other resorts of a similar 
character of which all records have perished. The 


entire region westward of Tyburn turnpike and © 


Ifyde Park Corner was a rural district and abounded 
in tea-gardens which after night-fall, with few 
exceptions, were scenes of low debauchery and the 
haunts of foot-pads and house-breakers who there 
met and matured their desperate plans in complete 
security. 
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CONCERTS AND LECTURES. 


Concerts of what was called “Ancient Music ” 
were held at the Hanover Syuare Rooms, and 
choruses and airs from Handel or Haydn were 
performed at the patent houses during Lent by 
eminent singers, such as John Braham, Mrs Bil- 
lington, Signora Storace, Miss Paton and Madame 
Angelica Catalani. The absence of music-halls was 
supplied in great measure by the street vocalists 
and itinerant musicians, from the Mile End Road 
to Charing Cross and from Aldgate pump to Hyde 
Park Corner. At every open space one or more 
of these musicians took their stand occasionally 
with a worn-out fife, flute, guitar or drum and 
invariably with bundles of ballads in the most 
execrable style of typography printed and published 
in Seven Dials at three-pence the dozen. Some of 
these ballads were old popular favourites but the 
majority of them were of the grossest character. 
Charles Dibdin was the martial poetic genius of the 
age, and during the Peninsular War his innumerable 
songs celebrating the pluck and daring of British 


tars were the stock-in-trade of many London street 


musicians, by whom they were sold in thousands, 
To mark its appreciation of the loyalty which 
characterised Dibdin’s sea-lyrics the Ministry in 
1803 conferred a pension of £200 per annum upon 
the author who, however, was deprived of it on 


the accession of Lord Grenville to power. 
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The lectures at the Royal Institution which had 
been started with the object of diffusing general 
knowledge, more particularly knowledge of a scien- 
tific character, were very popular. For the first 
two years of the century the lectures of Count 
Rumford, one of its chief founders, were the main 
objects of attraction. This remarkable man who 
was an American by birth had in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century devised the stoves which 
bore his name. These stoves, at once, became 
popular in English households, and the Count’s 
name became in consequence familiar in the mouths 
of British housewives. Many caricatures and much 
good-humoured satire, both in prose and verse, were 
levelled at him, not the least, perhaps, being that 
of Dr. Wolcot, “ Peter Pindar”, who on one occasion 
wrote :— i: 


“Knight of the dish-clout, wheresoe’er I walk 

I hear thee, Rumford, all the kitchen talk: 

Note of melodious cadence on the ear, 

Fond echoes, “Rumford” here, and “Rumford” there. 
Lo! every parlor, drawing-room I see, 

Boasts of thy stoves and talks of naught but thee.” 


The lectures of Sir Humphrey Davy and Sydney | 


Smith attracted large audiences composed of the 
flower of rank and fashion. Albemarle Street was 
lined with carriages on the lecture days, and the 
rooms wore the character of an Opera House at 
noonday. Nor did the lectures and the experiments 
fail to give great delight to the audiences whose 
applause was loud and long. 
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Some of the more learned residents of the capital 
attended the weekly meeting of the Royal Society, 
which met every Thursday evening at Somerset 
House under the presidency of Sir Joseph Banks, to 
discuss subjects interesting mainly to scientific men 
and to read papers mainly relating to scientific 
subjects. The Society of Antiquaries was still a 
flourishing body in London, and its members still 
bestowed much study upon ancient memorials. 
Greenhough founded the Geological Society in 1807, 
William Buckland, subsequently Dean of West- 
minster, and a few others who evinced an interest 
in the wondrous tale which the science was 
destined to unfold, becoming members of it. 

Blue-stocking suppers were much in vogue. 
“TI go,” says Thomas Moore, writing to his mother 
on January 30th 1802, “in the evening to a Blue- 
Stocking supper at Lady Mount-Edgecumbe’s; it 
is the first this season, and I shall be initiated. 
The Hon. Mrs. Damer, the Misses Berry, &c., &c. 
form the coterie.” 

Within this period fell the lectures of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, a German physician, on phrenology, and the 

- temporary craze for determining by its aid individual 
characters, dispositions, and the probable chances 

; of success or failure in life which those lectures 
aroused in the middle and upper classes of society. 
Spurzheim, who had been a pupil and a colleague 
of Dr. Gall, an original and independent thinker, 
visited London in 1814, and published his system 
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of physiognomy, the joint production of Gall and 
himself, in the following year. Of that work an 
Edinburgh reviewer in the person of Dr. Gordon 
happened to fall foul, and from this circumstance 
an acrimonious controversy on the subject arose, 
Gall lecturing in defence of his opinions and alleged 
discoveries in London and the provinces with 
considerable success. The new doctrines were, 
however, strenuously combated by many persons 
who dreaded the effects of what they considered, 
though most erroneously, their fatalistic tendencies. 
By no means the least of the results of Spurz- 
heim’s lectures were the widespread investigations 
which they evoked into the structure and the 
functions of the human brain, a subject that until 


then had been greatly neglected by the medical __ 


faculty; and the awakening, in some degree, of an 
interest in psychological and metaphysical problems. 


“ SPOUTING”, LITERARY, DRIVING, AND OTHER CLUBS. 


Readings and music were popular sources of 


entertainment in London, at rooms in Foster Lane, 
at the Globe Tavern, Fleet Street, at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, and at the Argyle Rooms, which 
were always well attended. Some of these societies. 
assumed pompous Greek names, and the members. 
of them not only paid a strict regard to parade 
and etiquette, but in general aped the manners and 


customs of the theatre and ball-room. Concerts. 
and Institutions called “ spouting clubs” were very 
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numerous, One which was held in the Coachmakers’ 
Hall attained a wide celebrity. Others consisted 
of mixed audiences which assembled once a week 
and practised elocution and declamation. The 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross and the east and 
western quarters abounded at this time in public 
debating societies which were “ formed and governed 
by speculating and hackneyed orators, who derived 
pay and profit from admission fees paid at the 
doors.” _The manager and proprietor of a society 
called the “Old British Forum” in Piccadilly was 
a surgeon named John Gale Jones, editor of “ The 
Independent Whig”, a man endowed with consider- 
able aptitude for rhetorical bombast, which led to 
his imprisonment for twelve months in Newgate 
in November, 1810, for a libel on Lord Castlereagh. 
Lord Campbell mentions that when a young man 
he was a member of a private debating Society 
which consisted of the pupils of a special pleader 
named Tidd, some of whom subsequently rose to 
great eminence in the law, notably Lords Lynd- 
hurst, Denman, and Cottenham. Campbell also 
became a member in 1804 of a society which met 


at “The Crown and Rolls” tavern in Chancery 


Lane, and discussed only general topics. “The 
perpetual president,” we are told, “was Dr. Maton, 
who became a fashionable physician, and taught 


‘botany to the princesses at court. He was the 


most formal of mankind; he sat in the chair in a 
great cocked hat, with the solemnity and sense 
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of self-importance known to no Speaker of the 
House of Commons or Lord Chancellor. The meeting 
was opened by what was called ‘philosophical con- 
versation’, in which the members discussed all that 
was new in literature or science. Then followed 
an essay by one of the members in rotation, and 
last of all a debate on a question given out a 
week before, the opener speaking by compulsion, 
the others being volunteers. By many degrees 
the best speakers were the twin brothers Charles 
and Robert Grant— the one afterwards Lord Glenelg 
and Secretary of State for the Colonies, the other 
Governor of Bombay”. A third debating society 
at this period was the Athenians, the members 
discussing the party questions of the day and 
repeating or anticipating the subjects that engrossed. 
the serious attention of the Legislature. These 
societies, though long fettered and gagged, were far 
better amusements than most others at that period. 
They proved useful schools to some of the most 
celebrated speakers both at the bar and in Parlia- 
ment, and what was of more importance they 
contributed to the diffusion of political knowledge 
and freedom of opinion. 

The best clubs of London have in the closing 
decade assumed a more intellectual character, and 
form a main feature of the social system of the 
richer classes of the metropolis. In the early 
decades of the century the clubs were merely the 
resort of gamblers, politicians, rakes, and fine 
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gentlemen. Many clubs existed in London at that 
period at the taverns and coffee-houses. There 
was the Verulam Club founded in 1814 which con- 
sisted of four hundred members, comprising peers, 
bankers, merchants, barristers, and members of 
Parliament who met in a house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. There was the Alfred Club which was 
established in Albemarle Street in 1808 of which 
Bishop Copleston, John Dudley Ward, and Lord 
Byron were members. Others were the Cocoa Tree 
in St. James’ Street; Watier’s; the Beef Steak 
Club, comprising numbers of the nobility and 
aristocracy for whose amusement George Colman 
the younger cracked his jokes and Captain Morris 
sang Bacchanalian songs of his own composition, 
particularly that which concluded:— 
“In town let me live, then, in town let me die 
For in truth I can’t relish the country—not I. 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell 
Then give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall.’; 

the Eccentric Club of which Canning and Sheil were 
members ; the Hampden Club founded in 1812 for 
the reform of Parliament by strictly Constitutional 
means; Brookes, Arthur’s, Boodle’s, Graham’s and 
White’s, all situated in St. James’ Street, all 
patronised by the highest ranks of society, and all 
more or less notorious for the gambling transactions 
of which they were nightly the scene. For the 
first fifteen years of the century a monthy gather- 
ing known as the Anonymous Club, met at the 
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British Coffee House in Cockspur Street. Porson, 
Perry, Matthew Raine, Charles Burney, “ Monk” 
Lewis, Hewerdine, and Captain Morris were mem- 
bers of this society. “We had no rules,” says a 
member, “every man was expected to behave 
himself as well as he could, and to be as witty as 
he pleased, provided he did not expect his jokes 
to be laughed at, and all arguments were to be 
settled by the argumentum ad crumenam,; moreover, 
every member, it was hoped, would produce a new 
original toast from Shakespeare. ” Another monthly 
club was that which was known as “the King of 
Clubs” founded by “Bobus” Smith in 1801, which 
met on the first Saturday of each month, at the Crown 


and Anchor Tavern in the Strand and comprised ~ 
Sydney Smith, Mackintosh, Romilly, Whishaw,- 


Erskine, Abercromby, Richard Sharp, Scarlett, after- 
wards Lord Abinger, Samuel Rogers, John Allen, 
M. Dumont, and Francis Horner. “The Club was 
a grand talk. Everyone seemed anxious to bring 
his contribution of good sense, or good humour, 
and diffused himself over books and authors, and 
the prevalent topics of the day.” In 1810 the 
devotees of the Four-in-hand driving Club “formed 
themselves into a society, which, in the slang of 
the day was known:as the ‘Bang-up Club.’ The 
members of this club were men of fashion, and 
generally the possessors of large fortunes, and owned 
carriages built like stage-coaches; they dressed 
like coachmen, and on certain days met at their 
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leader’s door, whence they drove to Salt Hill, 
Windsor, or some other spot not far off, where they 
dined together and drove home in the evening. ” 
Grillion’s Club, which was founded in London 
in 1813 at Grillion’s Hotel, was a literary club of 
which Strafford Canning, Gally Knight, Thomas 
Adard, John Bowdler, Reginald Heber, Earl Gower, 
the Duke of Leinster and other members of both 
universities were members. The Nonconformist Club 
was founded for the Nonconformist ministers of 
London by Robert Aspland in 1817. The Picnic 
Society was a society of accomplished ladies and 
gentlemen of the West End, who gathered round 
Lady Albina Buckinghamshire for music, speeches, 
singing, and amateur theatricals at the Tottenham 
Rooms. The Neapolitan Club met at the Thatched 
House Tavern in St. James’ Street; the Mulberry 
Tree Club, a meeting consisting of some of the 
chief performers at the theatres, chiefly vocalists, 
met at Williams’ Coffee House in Bow Street. 
Nobody’s Club was started in 1800 by some 
of the former friends of Dr. Johnson, and assembled 
at the Crown and Anchor tavern in the Strand; 
the Edinburgh Club had Sir Astley Cooper and 
other eminent London physicians as members; 


and the Naval Club was established for the 


accommodation of those who were connected 
with the navy. 

Finally there was the Pow Wow Club, a monthly 
meeting which had originated with John Hunter, 
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and met at the Thatched House Tavern. “In 
consequence,” we are told, “of a difficulty in 
finding a name for the society, every member was 
to bring a suggestion on a certain day. Pow-wow 
was an outlandish word for conjuror, and hence 
the members were tickled at the idea, and this 
name, which was proposed by John Hunter, was 
chosen.” Of this club Sir Astley Cooper. Dr. Baillie, 
Sir Walter Farquhar, Sir Patrick Macgregor, Dr. 
Patrick Russell and other eminent physicians of 
the age were members. 


GENERAL RECREATIONS. 


A balloon-ascent invariably attracted a vast 
concourse of spectators. In default of this the sight- 


seer might visit the panoramas of Robert Barker —_ 


and his son, depicting in Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, the naval victories of Nelson at the Nile and 
Copenhagen; several collections of pictures such 
as those of Lord Grosvenor, Thomas Hope, and 
Councillor Agar; the curious collection of lifesized 
figures of departed celebrities fashioned in wood 
and wax which were to be seen at Westminster 
Abbey; and Robert Ker Porter’s great historical pic- 
tures of the Storming of Seringapatam, the Siege 
of Acre, the Battle of Alexandria and the battle of 
Agincourt.. Miss Mary Linwood’s gallery of copies 
of pictures executed by her own needle in worsted 


which were exposed to view, first at the Hanover — 


Square Rooms, and afterwards in Leicester Square; 


a 
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Mrs. Salmon’s toy-warehouse and exhibition of wax- 
work figures on the first and second floors of a 
shop near the Temple in Fleet Street; the lions 
and other animals which were kept in cages in 
what was known as Pidcock’s Menagerie in Exeter 
Change on the north side of the Strand near 
Catherine Street; the royal menagerie and the 
regalia at the Tower of London; Zerah Colburn, 
the calculating boy, who came over from America 
in 1512; the British, Hunterian, Leverian, and 
European Museums; the rooms of the Society of 
Arts in the Adelphi, and Dubourg’s exhibition of 
cork models of Roman antiquities in Bond Street; 
periodical flower-shows, foot-races and_ cricket 
matches at Lord’s Ground in Marylebone, and the 
civic festivities of the ninth of November, might 
all be included under the category of London 
amusements in the early decades of the century. 
The amusements of the lowest and most degraded 
sections of the London populace, forgetful of those 
useful lessons which they had learned, or should 
have Jearned, at the feet of Isaac Watts, were 
all of the grossest character. The Sunday was 
the rabble’s holiday, and was desecrated in the 
most open manner. Quoits and balls were played 
in every open space. The vendors of street lite- 
rature blew trumpets as they hawked newspapers 
and the last words and dying speeches. Quiet 
neighbourhoods were disgraced by the most abomin- 
able scenes. As late as 1812 the banks of the 
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Paddington canal were the arena of Sunday-morning 
dog-fights. The east side of Tottenham Court Road 
consisted of fields containing several large ponds. 
It was around these ponds that the rabble from 
St. Giles’ and elsewhere was accustomed to assemble 
for the purpose of witnessing such barbarous sports 
as duck-hunting and badger-baiting. If either cf 
these failed, a cat was tossed into the water, 


dogs were sent in after it, and the sufferings of 


the miserable creature were aggravated by every 
imaginable species of cruelty. 


PUGILISM. 


Pugilism had reached the level of a science. 
The fights for practice were called “sparrings”. 


The fights, in real earnest, were called “ boxings ”.- 


There were numerous fives-courts in the metropolis, 
where those who wished to see sparring could do 
so. Such places contained a mixed company of 
people of all ranks, and no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of men of fashion whose argument was usually 
this:—“l1f an Englishman be discouraged from the 
use of his fists, he will become a dangerous 
character, and be always resorting to the knife 
as the readiest mode of settling a dispute.” Lord 
Albemarle was a patron of the prize-ring and of 
Henry Pereira, champion of England, but better 
known as the “Game Chicken”, in particular. 
Schoolboys earned the encouragement of their 
masters, both clerical and lay, in their efforts to 
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pummel one another, and he who could achieve 
dexterity in the art of fighting his school-fellows 
was regarded with inexpressible awe and admiration. 
Scholarship never received half so much respect. 
Nor did the heroes of the prize-ring refrain from 
obtruding their persons upon the public eye. The 
windows of every London print-shop from Cheapside 
to Charing Cross were decorated with superb full- 
length portraits of the favourites of the popular 
taste, displaying their well-formed limbs, inflexible 
muscles, and graces of strength. Such pictures 
were the delight of the gazing crowd, and so 
far was proficiency in the art from being considered a 


disqualification for Parliament, that John Gully, who 


retired with honour from the ring in 1808, represented 
the borough of Pontefract from 1832 to 1837. 

In September, 1811, the American negro, Molineux, 
fought Thomas Cribb, a coal-heaver, nick-named 
from his calling “the Black Diamond”, for the 
championship. The Englishman scored the victory, 
although as the newspapers said his head was 
terribly out of shape. One who saw the two 
combatants at Astley’s Amphitheatre a few weeks 
after the battle, asserts that the black man had 
beaten the white one black and blue, and the white 
man the black one green and yellow, and that 
the image-sellers vended plaster-of-Paris casts of 


both pugilists in the streets. 


In 1813 Lord Byron, who was then about to 
publish “The Bride of Abydos,” wrote as follows to 
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one of his correspondents: “Jackson has been 
here; the boxing world much as usual; but the 
club increases. I shall dine at Cribb’s to-morrow. 
I like energy—even animal energy of all kinds, 
and I have need of both mental and corporeal.” 
Nor does he fail to describe the dinner at the 
house which Cribb was managing—the King’s Arms, 
at the corner of Duke Street and King Street, St. 
James’. “Twelve, mezza notte. Just returned from 
dinner with Jackson (the Emperor of Pugilism) 
and another of the select, at Cribb’s the Champion. 
I drank more than I like, and have brought away 
some three bottles of very fair claret, for I have 
no headache. We had Tom up after dinner; very 
facetious, though somewhat prolix. He don’t like 


his situation—wants to fight again. Pray Pollux_ 


(or Castor, if he was the miller) he may. Tom 
has been a sailor, a coal heaver, and some other 
genteel profession, before he took to the cestus. 
Tom has been in-action at sea, and is now 
only three and thirty—a great man. Converses 
well—bating some sad omissions and misapplica- 
tions of the aspirate. Tom is an old friend of 
mine ; I have seen some of his best battles in my 
nonage. He is now a publican, and I fear, a 
sinner.” Lord Byron, in common with other men 
of rank, was also well acquainted with another 
notorious prize-fighter of the early days of the 
nineteenth century, named Jackson. In his “ Hints 
to Horace” the poet says, 
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“And men, unpractised in exchanging knocks, 

Must go to Jackson ere they dare to box,” 
and Thomas Moore, Byron’s biographer, in a note 
on these lines says, “Lord Byron’s taste for boxing 
brought him acquainted, at an early period, with 
this distinguished, and, it is not too much to say 
respected, professor of the art, for whom throughout 
life he continued to entertain a sincere regard. In 
the 11th Canto of ‘Don Juan’ he calls him his 
old friend, and corporeal pastor and master, wind- 
ing up the compliment by saying, ‘who, I trust, 
still retains the strength and symmetry of his 
model of a form, together with his good humour, 
and athletic as well as mental accomplishments’.” 
Byron’s fondness for the prize-ring is incidentally 
revealed in the four polos ny, lines of his, “ Curse 
of Minerva”, 


“Be all the bruisers cull’d from al] St. Giles, 
That art and nature may compare their styles; 
While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare, 
And marvel at his lordship’s stone-shop there.” 


The last line was a covert sarcasm at the exhi- 
bition of Grecian marbles at Elgin House. 

So late as the year 1820, the last of the reign 
of George the Third, Leslie, the artist, in writing 
to his friend, Washington Irving, could say that 
he had been to see an exhibition of sparring at 
the * Fives-Court” and was very much amused. “I 
wished,” he continues, “for you, for whom should 
I meet at the door in the capacity of check-taker 
but our free-and-easy waiter at the ‘Gipsy House’. 
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He turns out to be a ‘bruiser’ who at the time 
we saw him there was in training to fight a pitched 
battle; so that it is lucky for us we did not take 
umbrage at his familiarity. He has fought twice, 
and though beaten both times is considered a 
‘very game man’. Among the crowd in the court 
were two heroes, Belasco, the Jew, and another 
(whose name I have forgotten) who had fought 
each other the day before at Moulsey. Belasco 
has won, though they were both in most woeful 
plight. Their heads had become too large for their 
hats, which were balanced on the top of a huge 
bandage of Belcher handkerchief that obscured an 
eye and cheek of each of them, and it was diffi- 
cult to imagine the invisible half of their faces to 
be in worse trim than that which was seen, which 


shone resplendent with the high polish produced — 


by swelling, exhibiting all the colours of the rain- 
bow. One could not open, nor the other shut, 
his mouth. The bruised carcases of these ‘ Knights 
of the ,rueful countenance’ were enveloped in 
wraprascals in which they moved about stiffly, and 
occasionally sat down with all the cautiousness of 
men in whom the sense of touch was delicately 
alive. Belasco’s friends were gathered round him, 
making up a match, for him to fight somehody 
else as soon as he was well; and the admirers of 
the other were comforting him by showing him 
where he had made the grand mistake, and how he 
might have gained the battle on the preceding day.” 


DIVISION IV. 


Fairs—Lotteries—The * Morocco Men*—TIIluminations— Mourning 
customs—Fine Arts—Literature—Booksellers—Holland House and 
other Literary Salons—The London Press. 


FAIRS. 


Tere were certain fairs which were held periodi- 
cally in London and its suburbs, at this period, 
that attracted vast numbers of the population to 
them. The most notorious. of these fairs was 
Bartholomew Fair, which was annually held in 
West Smithfield, for the space of four days and 
nights without cessation. ‘The populace came from 
far and near to this haunt of revelry and low 
merrymaking. Stages were erected and plays were 
performed on them. Wild-beast shows, bands of 
music, posing exhibitions, dancing saloons, and 
swinging and riding machines were provided in 
endless variety for a motley assembly composed of 
the gay, the vain, the dissolute, the idle, the 
knavish, and the lewd. West End Fair, which was 
held at Hampstead; Greenwich Fair, which was 
held in the pleasant suburb of that name; and 
Brook Green Fair, which was held on a wide space 
209 14 
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known as Brook Green, at Hammersmith, enjoyed 
equal notoriety. 

All these fairs were characterised by riots and 
drunken revelry. West End Fair so late as Monday 
and Tuesday, 28th and 29th of July, 1819, exhibited 
a most disgraceful and daring scene of riot and 
plunder. “The number of ruffians,” we are told, 
“was estimated as high as two hundred. Many 
of them were armed with bludgeons, and those who 
were not armed tore up the trestles of the stands 
for weapons to attack the police officers and con- 
stables whom they overpowered. ‘This daring and 
outrageous tumult took place principally between 
six and seven o’clock, when every person passing 
the two entrances to the field, in which the fair 


is held, was attacked and rifled. Numbers, whose _ 
pockets could not be opened easily, had the skirts 


of the coats cut off, and the pockets of their small 
clothes turned inside out. The conduct of these 
ruffians was most brutal towards the females, whose 
arms were held up, their clothes cut, and every 
article of wearing apparel was torn from them.” 

On the second day of this fair a large number 
of constables from Bow Street and Hatton Garden 
police-stations were ordered to attend it, and a 
number of special constables were sworn in by the 
magistrates at Hampstead, to render their assistance 


to the regular police. Yet even these combined 


failed altogether to cope with the villains, who 
assembled in numerous bodies, armed with bludgeons 


a 
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and other weapons, and acted in a more daring and 
outrageous manner than onthe Monday. The ruffians 
were divided into gangs, and were estimated at 
more than 150. Not satisfied with obtaining the 
property, they beat and otherwise maltreated the 
persons of their victims. Money was not sufficient; 
they deprived those who came under their grasp 
of even their wearing apparel, and left them nearly 
naked. Hats, shoes, coats, handkerchiefs, were all 
considered as booty by these rapacious wretches. 
Nor were the disgraceful scenes of riot and plunder 
confined to the fair. Similar acts of violence and 
depredation were practised in the fields and on 
the roads in the vicinity. The police, by great 
exertion, and at much personal risk, succeeded in 
securing thirty of these miscreants, the strength 
of two gangs; one of which consisted of about a 
dozen, and the other of about twenty. 


LOTTERIES. 


During the first decades of the century the 
Government-lotteries still maintained their ground. 
In the Parliamentary Reports of the year 1807, 
it was declared that it was impossible to separate 
lotteries from illegal insurances, and that the 
system was so radically vicious that no scheme 
of regulations could be devised which would render 
it possible for the Legislature to adopt it as an 
efficient source of revenue, and at the same time 
divest it of all the evils and the calamities of 
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which it had hitherto been so baneful a source. 
All the evidence which was produced tended to 
show that idleness, dissipation, and poverty were 
increased, the most sacred and confidential trusts 
were betrayed, domestic comfort was destroyed, 
madness often followed, suicide itself was caused, 
and crimes subjecting the perpetrators of them 
to death were committed. 

Nine years later the chief magistrate at Bow 
Street Police-Court, Sir Nathaniel Conant, stated 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
that no more demoralizing influence than the lottery 
existed in the metropolis. “There are,” said he, 
“people in the background who, having got forty 
or fifty thousand pounds by that means, employ 


people of the lowest order and give them a com-_ 


mission for what they bring; there is a wheel 
within a wheel.” Similar, but far weightier testi- 
mony was borne by another magistrate before the 
same committee. “It is a scandal to the Govern- 
ment,” he said, “thus to excite people to practise 
the vice of gaming for the purpose of drawing a 
revenue from their ruin. It is an anomalous 
proceeding by law to declare gambling infamous; 
to hunt out petty gamblers in their recesses, and 
cast them into prison; and by law also to set up 
the giant gambling of the State Lottery and 
encourage persons to resort to it by the most 
captivating devices which ingenuity aca | 
by moral rectitude can invent.” 
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During the six years ending with the year 1801 
the Government cleared by the lotteries the sum 
of £1,754,074. In the six years ending with the 
year 1807 the Government cleared more than half 
a million annually. Before 1804 only one lottery 
was drawn in twelve months, but after that date 
three and four were annually drawn. By the four 
lotteries which were drawn in 1806, the sum of 
4A601,312 was cleared, on ninety thousand tickets 
each averaging six pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
tenpence. These sums, however, represented only 
the profit which was made by the State, and leave 
out of sight the profits which were made by the 
contractors and office-keepers. Ministers of the 
Crown well knew how to raise money when there 
was the need so long as the system lasted. At 
last the cry arose for the mitigation of its evil 
effects. The House of Commons appointed a Com- 
mittee to enquire into their workings. The report 
of this committee was presented by the chairman, 
Mr. Samuel Whitbread, in June 1808. ‘The revela- 
tions were appalling. Evidence had been furnished 
by many witnesses. “Formerly,” deposed one, 
“these evils used to occupy only forty-two days 
of drawing, and for a fortnight before the drawing 
began; but now those things are going forward 
all the year round.” Lottery-agents went in every 
direction. “The lottery now finds its way,” said 
a witness, “to villages; in the country it is confined 
to the shares not to the insurances. It extends to 
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the labouring people, and raises a spirit of gambling 
where it was not before. These agents are allowed 
on a whole ticket 4s.; on a half ticket 2s.; on a 
quarter of a ticket 1s. 6d.; on an eighth Is. and 
on a sixteenth of a ticket 6d., together with all 
the charges and expenses they may be put to.” 

Any person might become a lottery-agent, and 
could sell tickets on commissions supplied by the 
London lottery-keepers, whose occupation was 
licensed. Evidence given concerning one of the 
lotteries showed that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
- had sold the tickets at seventeen pounds and a 
fraction each, though they were not intrinsically 
worth ten pounds each, seven pounds being added 
to the real value. The lottery contractor, however, 
in his turn had sold the ticket to the licensed 
lottery-office keepers for twenty pounds, nineteen 
shillings, that is to say, for between three and 
four pounds more than he had bought it for. Finally 
the licensed office-keeper put another profit upon 
the ticket, which though only a shilling on whole 
tickets, yet when divided again among various 
kinds of shares gave him another pound. 

It is impossible to describe the many iniquities, 
the household desolation, the public fraud, and the 
private mischief which the lotteries generated. 
Domestic treachery was committed by wives. Por- 
tions were recklessly squandered by sons and 
daughters. Tradesmen wasted the profits of honour- 
able industry. “My whole house,” wrote one, 
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“was infected with the lottery-mania, from the 
head of it down to my kitchen-maid and post-boy 
who have both pawned some of their rags that 
they might put themselves in fortune’s way.” It 
was vain to cite the opinion of that great master 
of the science of political economy, Adam Smith, 
that “as an incontrovertible fact, the world never 
had seen, and never would see, a fair lottery.” The 
populace was persuaded that it knew these things 
a great deal better than Adam Smith and the herd 
of political philosophers. Insurance had such potent 
charms that in the very face of their chances 
being of the remotest character, the London shop- 
keepers assembled to insure on the very day after 
some of their brethren had been haled before the 
magistrates. There were few country districts into 
which the agents of the lottery-contractors did not 
succeed in finding their way. If once a prize 
were gained, not an unusual occurrence, industry 
was temporarily paralysed. Legislators themselves, — 
peers of the realm and commoners alike, fell victims 
to the craze. The people, they argued, patronized 
the lottery, and why should not they? Politicians, 
however much they differed on other subjects, 
could throw themselves with perfect unanimity 
into the vortex of lottery-gambling. 

Nor were its strenuous supporters unwilling to 
draw arguments in favour of the system from the 
pages of Holy Writ. Was it not by lot, they 
triumphantly enquired, that the goat which under 
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the Old Dispensation was offered by Aaron was 
selected? Was it not by lot that the land of 
Canaan was divided among the tribes? Was it 
not by lot that Saul was selected king? Was it 
not by lot that the disobedient prophet was dis- 
covered to be the cause of the storm? Was it 
not by lot that Matthias succeeded the apostate 
disciple? It was utterly useless for sensible persons, 
like Sir Samuel Romilly, and a few others, like- 
minded, to lift up their voices against the prevalent 
demoralization. They were told that they were behind 
the times, and that their arguments were but feeble 
echoes of those of statesmen of a past generation. 
Suicides as the result of lottery blanks, were of 
common occurrence. It was accounted nothing 
uncommon to find men pacing the streets raving. 
mad with the agonies of blasted expectations. 
Society in general was infested with wretched 
creatures who, bitterly as they had suffered in the 
past, were busily engaged in making imaginary 
combinations for the future. Cunning men and 
cunning women grew rich by pretending to foretell 
lucky numbers, laying the blame, if their art failed 
them, upon the heavenly bodies. If it stood them 
in good stead, as it often did, they lost no time in 
proclaiming it upon. the house-tops. The most 
gross and revolting charms were practised by insured 
persons in order to secure prizes.. Rites surpassing 
any hatched in the fertile imaginations of Charles 
Maturin and Matthew Gregory Lewis, ceremonies 
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which recalled the gross materialism of the Pagan ages, 
were observed on the most extended scales by the 
educated and the ignorant alike. The very nadir 
of what is commonly called puffing was reached. 
Huge placards were unfolded to the gaze of the 
. gaping crowds by men attired in gold and scarlet, 
who directed attention to themselves by trumpets, 
clarionets, horns, and all kinds of music, on foot, 
on horseback, now on vehicles high enough to 
command a view of the first-floor rooms, now in 
painted carriages driven at furious rates by pos- 
tillions from Hyde Park Corner to the Bank, and 
from the Bank to Tyburn Turnpike. The newspapers, 
in every conceivable form and phrase circulated 
the grossest falsehoods that the ingenuity of man 
could devise, and related tales of the valuable prizes 
that had been won and could be won. Handbills 
of all shapes were distributed in the street, showered 
from windows, thrust into the hands of pedestrians, 
thrown into carriages, placed under knockers, flung 
down the areas, inverted in newspapers, folded in 
books, bound up with monthly magazines and 
quarterly reviews. 

Thomas Bish, who was one of the chief office- 
keepers of this period, reduced puffing to a science. 
Not more swiftly, not more surely did the genius 
of Aladdin’s lamp obey the behests of that exact- 
ing potentate than the agents of this celebrated 
contractor in floating far and near his advertisements, 
- Jeaflets, and handbills. 
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All Legislation against lotteries proved, as legisla- 
tion in such matters always does and must prove, 
a practical failure. The workings of lotteries were 
evasive, secret, and calculated to baffle all inter- 
ference on the part of the government. Shop- 
assistants robbed their employers, wives their 
husbands, children their pareuts, in order to insure 
lottery-tickets. So cleverly was the system orga- 
nized, that many hundreds of persons in London 
alone gained a livelihood in it as clerks and 
“Morocco” men, in addition to dozens of ruffians 
who protected the insurance-offices. The pawn- 
brokers’ shops were inordinately filled with valuable 
articles and implements of labour. It was customary 
for servants, male as well as female, to pledge 
stolen property, destroy the duplicates and insure 
in the lottery. While a lottery was drawing, as 
it was termed, operatives would not do an hour’s 
labour in a week. Even the very money which 
tradesmen saved in order to pay their rent was 
often wasted on the spur of the moment in the 
lottery. Men often begged for a few shillings in 
order to insure with, and people who were so 
unmistakably indigent that even the office-keepers 
refused their money, would come in by one door 
soon after they had been met with a refusal at 
the other. Harvey in his “London Scenes” cites 
the evidence of a Bow Street officer. “When I 
have caught a number of thieves in a room together,” 
he said, “I have found most of them wretched 
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people, and in the pockets of one person twenty, 
or thirty, or even sixty duplicates; their pillows, 
bolsters, clothes were all pledged till they were 
nearly naked, and all this to insure, or buy 
tickets.” 

The scenes that were witnessed round the build- 
ings where the tickets were drawn bafile description. 
Crowds of all kinds, high and low, rich and poor, 
one with another congregated, big with expectation. 
Prostitutes, thieves, starving women, labourers 
half clothed, mere childrer, pale and anxious, 
awaited the announcement of the numbers. On 
all sides yells, oaths, screams, imprecations, assailed 
the ear, and foreheads of brass, and tongues set 
on fire of hell met the eye. 


THE “MOROCCO” MEN. 


The “ Morocco-men”, to whom reference has been 
made, were a class of men who were largely 
employed in the insurance-offices, and derived their 
name from the large red morocco leather pocket- 
books that they ordinarily carried. In general 
they were a well-educated set of men, of good 
address and engaging manners. These were their 
passports into every grade of society, from the 
highest to the lowest, their faces being as well 
known in the drawing-rooms of Grosvenor Square 
as they were in the filthiest dens of St. Giles’ 
or Tothill Fields. No house of importance was 
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unpolluted by their presence. They were the 
Mephistopheles to the rich Fausts who were blessed 
with more riches than they knew what to do 
with. ‘To entice them on to this scheme or that; 
to talk them into staking a few thousands of 
pounds on their chances; to force them into hugging 
themselves with the delusion that riches would be 
obtained by merely whistling for them—such were 
some, and not the least important of the services 
which these hirelings rendered to their masters. 
No crimes were too black if they secured to 
the perpetrators seven per cent. ‘The young, the 
vain, and the giddy were their chief prey, but 
even the old and the experienced often fell victims 
to their snares. Many of them finished their course 


at Newgate, or adorned the pillories of Charing — 


Cross and Holborn. Nor were the recognised dealers 
in lottery-tickets immaculate. They were frequently 
guilty of the grossest frauds, and he was not far 


wrong who said of them on one occasion: “I © 


know of no class excepting hangmen-and informers 


on whom I should be less disposed to bestow one - 


word of commendation.” 

Every grade of society was infected with this 
mania for speculation. As the usual theme of 
conversation now, among friends, is the condition 
of the temperature indoors or out, so in the early 
days of the nineteenth century in England, the 
almost invariable references were to the great prize 
which was either about to be drawn or had just 
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been drawn, and to the happy mortal who had 
profited or was about to do so. While the drawing 
process was in operation, a process which often 
lasted many days, the town was as much disturbed 
as the pool of Bethesda when the healing influence 
troubled its waters. Messengers went backwards 
and forwards to the insurance-offices. If the offices 
were far apart, pigeons were sent up, in order 
that the intelligence should not be delayed in its 
progress. When a great card was drawn, swift 
horses with light weights were despatched to 
expectant holders, bearing the news, joyful or 
doleful as the case might prove. The tickets were 
usually drawn from the wheel at the Guildhall in 
the presence of a vast concourse of spectators, by 
a blind-folded boy from Christ’s Hospital; and for 
many years the whole number, up to 20,000, were 
drawn. Every newspaper in London and some in 
the provinces contained lottery-advertisements which 
were the fore-runners of those preposterous freaks 
of typographical execution with which the modern 
newspapers are stuffed. The ultimate abolition, 
by Act of Parliament, of “that opprobrium of the 
- nation, that mother vice—the lottery” as Coleridge 
called it, is one of the few memorable instances 
of legislation directly for a moral end which the 
history of modern England has to exhibit. Lotteries 
were totally prohibited in 1826, thus depriving 
the Imperial Treasury of a sum of between two 
and three hundred thousand pounds per annum. 


— —— 
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ILLUMINATIONS. 


The disorderly conduct and audacity of the 
London rabble rendered them the absolute terror 
of all peaceful citizens. A large military force» 
alone could moderate the fury of the populace. A 
contested election, the arrival of a foreign potentate 
at the court, the tidings of victory by sea or by 
land, invariably evoked the insolence and ferocity 
of the mob, whose passion for illuminations was 
absolutely childish. Gangs of the most callous, 
brutal, and dastardly ruffians paraded the streets 
as soon as night set in, calling upon all house- 
holders to “light up” their windows with lamps, 
candles, or rushlights. They who were so rash 
as not instantly to obey the monition or to put. _ 
up their shutters, were marked for summary 
vengeance. Showers of heavy stones were soon 
heard rattling against the windows of the chief 
apartments and shattering them into a thousand 
fragments. Pedestrians were hustled into the road. 
Hackney-coaches and private carriages alike were 
stopped in succession and their occupants grossly 
insulted, if not grossly maltreated. The short 
reign of a mob was invariably a reign of terror. 
“The last week,” .wrote Lady Susan O’Brien, 
writing from London to her niece, Lady Harriet 
Frampton, under date of April 16, 1810, “was 
very disagreeable from the noise and riots in our. 
neighbourhood, and even my humble carriage did 
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not escape, as Sir Francis’ worthy friends broke 
my glass, and gave me and Lily who was with 
me a specimen of the pleasures of a mob govern- 
ment. ‘To-morrow the Westminster election, but 
1 hope it will all pass quietly—but that is very 
uncertain. ” 

In 1812, the news of Wellington’s victory at 
Salamanca reached the capital, and was followed 
by universal illuminations for several successive 
nights. Candles and rushlights were required for 
every window in a house. The mob behaved in 
the most riotous manner. “ Mr. Inskeep,” wrote . 
Leslie, the artist, “and another gentleman, passing 
Somerset House in a hackney-coach, were made 
to pull off their hats, and not content with this 
the rabble forced open the coach-door, and threw 
in squibs, &c., until they set fire to the straw in 
the bottom. Mr. Inskeep had one of his whiskers 
burnt off and was struck on the breast by a fire 
brand which ‘dismal horror to relate’ burnt through 
his waistcoat. I am told that one of their civilest 
tricks was firing off a pistol between the heads of 
any two well-dressed people that happened to be 
walking together. In Fitzroy Square, opposite to 
us, they had a cannon which they kept constantly 
firing, with lesser accompaniments of the blunder- 
buss, pistols, &c., to our great amusement.” 

So late as 1820, on the arrival of Queen Caroline 
at the residence of Alderman Wood, in South 

Audley Street, London, the rabble who had con- 
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eregated in the vicinity, became the terror of 
Mayfair, by reason of the violence with which they 
treated the houses of the inhabitants who had 
refused to illuminate them in honour of the queen. 


MOURNING CUSTOMS. 


The “marrow-bone and cleaver” players welcomed 
persons of title home to their London residences, 
and saluted them on important occasions such as 
a marriage, the birth of an heir, or an accession 
to family honours. Funerals in London were still 
characterised by much unnecessary ostentation. 
Mourners were supplied with long hat-bands and 
black gloves. Mutes, who were often so drunk as 
to be incapable of standing, took up their position _ 
at the front doors. Nodding plumes of feathers — 
decorated the heads of the horses and the hearse 
itself, which was driven by a man attired in a 
heavy black cloak, and nothing which could render 
dissolution and mourning melancholy and lugubrious 
in the extreme was ever omitted. 


FINE ARTS. 


The fine arts, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
all languished during the early decades of the 
century. Painting was represented by the historical 
pictures of Benjamin West, the fiery extravagance 
of Fuseli, the bold rigidity of Northcote, the classic 
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beauties of Howard, the modest graces of Stothard, 
and the natural and poetic landscapes of Callcott 
and Turner. Lawrence, Phillips, Owen, Beechey, 
and Shee achieved eminence in portraiture, while 
David Wilkie depicted the popular feelings and 
domestic manners and customs in a style comparable 
only to that of Hogarth. 

From the general public, however, artists received, 
always expected to receive only the least recogni- 
tion. What encouragement they got came chiefly 
from four aristocratic patrons, Sir George Beaumont 
and Lords Spencer, Mulgrave and Egremont. Ar- 
tistic genius, but for these, was unattracted by 
reward. Public buildings it is true, were usually 
adorned with portraits, but whenever a national 
event called for public record, it was entrusted not 
to the ablest, but to the cheapest artist. The 
sculptors and the architects were neglected quite 
as much as the painters. Hardly a single building 
of any conspicuous merit was erected in London 
or the provinces during the first decades of the 
century, though there was no lack of capable 
artists, Bacon, Banks, and Flaxman the younger, 
being among the number. 

Never was the ecclesiastical architecture of Eng- 
land at a lower ebb than it was during the first 
decades of the century. Such churches as were 
built by the aid of the funds that were granted 
under what is known as ‘the Million Act” passed 
in 1818, as a national thank-offering for the 

15 
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restoration of peace, remain to attest the prevalent 
architectural ideas so far as ecclesiastical buildings 
were concerned of this period. These churches 
are to be seen in some of the densest centres of 
population, notably in the Staffordshire Potteries 
districts, and if their deformity, their grotesque and 
repulsive character, are fully in harmony with their 
sombre surroundings, they serve the additional 
purpose of impressing upon the minds of those who 
now gaze upon them, the crude architectural ideas 
which were prevalent among their less remote 
ancestors. Between 1801 and 1829 hardly more 
than six new churches were erected in the metro- 
polis, and in each case the structure bore the closest 
resemblance to a huge barn. 


LITERATURE. ee 


London in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century possessed twelve good circulating libraries, 
four French booksellers, and one German bookseller. 
The English booksellers’ shops were frequented as 


lounges, and were provided with all the newest. 
publications. There were about twenty leading. 


dealers in choice books, chiefly second-hand, and 
four medical booksellers. There was one medical 
library in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, which consisted 
of ten thousand volumes. There were three juvenile 


libraries or booksellers, and three legal booksellers. : 


Of important public libraries there were no more 
than three. One was the library of the British 
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Museum. Another was the library of the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle Street. The third was the 
library of the London Institution, which was then 
in process of formation under the superintendence of 
the famous Richard Porson, Regius professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. There were also the 
library belonging to the Chapter of Westminster; to 
the Royal Society; and those of Sion College, Dr. Wil- 
liams and Archbishop Tenison. Among the private 
libraries of London at this period that of Earl Spencer 
in St. James’ Place, and that of Sir Joseph Banks, 
in Soho Square, occupied the foremost place. 
Among certain sections of the middle classes the 
standard works of Burke, Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, 
Dr. Johnson, and a long series of periodical works, 
such as the Monthly, the Critical and the Eclectic 
. Reviews, the London, the Monthly, the Gentleman’s 
and Blackwood’s Magazines found many readers. 
The first number of the “Edinburgh Review,” 
which had been established by the efforts of some 
of the more scholarly members of the Whig party, 
appeared in October 1802, and held undisputed 
possession of the field until 1809, when “ The 
Quarterly Review” was established by Sir Walter 
Scott and other Tories who had been disgusted at 
the advanced tone and violent language which it 
had assumed under the editorship of Francis Jeffrey. 
Despite many detractors, and many difficulties, the 
“Edinburgh Review” accomplished a very great 
work. ‘There were circumstances,” says Lord 
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Cockburn, “that tended so directly towards the 
production of some such work, that it seems now 
as if its appearance in Edinburgh and about this 
time might almost have been foreseen. Of these 
it is sufficient to mention the irrepressible passion 
for discussion which succeeded the fall of old 
systems after the French Revolution; the strong 
feeling of resentment at our own party intolerance; 
the obviousness that it was only through the press 
that this intolerance could be abated, or our policy 
reformed; the dotage of all the existing journals; 
and the presence in Edinburgh of able young men, 
most of them in close alliance, to whom concealed 
authorship was an irresistible vent.” The ends 
which the conductors of the new review proposed 
to themselves were fulfilled to the letter. The 
review under the able editorship first of Jeffrey, 
and then of Macvey Napier, rapidly assumed the 
foremost place among English critical journals and 
enabled men of literary genius to extend the sphere 
of their influence and to gain the ear of the whole 
civilised world. “To appreciate the value of the ~ 
‘Edinburgh Review,’” says Sydney Smith, “the © 
state of England at the period when that journal 
began should be had in remembrance. The Catho- 
lics were not emancipated. The Corporation and 
Test Acts were unrepealed. The Game Laws were 
horribly oppressive; steel traps and spring-guns 
were set all over the country; prisoners tried for 
their lives could have no counsel. Lord Eldon 
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and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily on 
mankind. Libel was punished by the most cruel 
and vindictive imprisonments. The principles of 
political economy were little understood. The 
laws of debt and conspiracy were on the worst 
footing. The enormous wickedness of the slave- 
trade was tolerated. A thousand evils were in 
existence, which the talents of good and able men 
have since lessened or removed. And their efforts 
have been not a little assisted by the honest 
boldness of the “ Edinburgh Review.” In 1806 the 
average circulation which the “Edinburgh Review” 
enjoyed was estimated at five thousand copies. 
By 1818 it was three times that number.” 

Constantly as works of fiction issued from the 
press, no reading of the kind was encouraged in 
families, and it often required no small amount of 
courage on the part of a lady or a gentleman so 
much as to own to a taste for reading novels, so 
highly objectionable was their ordinary character. 
It is undeniable that the novels of Fielding, 
Richardson, Smollett, and Sterne, of Madame D’Arb- 
lay, Madame de Genlis, Dr. Moore, and Godwin, 
the outrageous fictions of Mrs. Radcliffe, Maturin, 
Mrs. Shelley, Matthew Gregory Lewis, Mrs. Opie’s 
tales, the novels of Miss Edgeworth, Jane Austen, 
Miss Hamilton, Hannah More, Miss Hawkins, of 
the Misses Lee, and Miss Meeke were circulated in 
many directions, but they were barely tolerated, 
and in many cases rigidly proscribed. 


- 
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The explanation of the tacit condemnation under 
which fiction of all kinds lay at that time, is 
undoubtedly due to the existence of a colossal 
weight of indecorous and immoral trash dignified 
with the titles of novels and romances with which 
‘the shelves of the circulating libraries in town and 
country alike “were plentifully stocked. Bound 
between stiff covers of marble-coloured paper, and 
turned out by scores from what was known as 
“The Minerva Press,” these novels enjoyed a 
surreptitious circulation in high life, and mainly, 
strange as it may seem, through the medium of 
the hair-dresser or the mantua-maker. It was 
over the counters of those who in these days 
would be among the very last to be suspected of 
dealing in fiction, the local tradesmen, that the _ 
representatives of Mayfair and Bloomsbury when 
in town, or of the Hall and the Grange when in 
the country, were enabled to smuggle the last 
volume of one of these novels in exchange for the 
first volume of another. 

Doubtless the chief recommendation of these 
_ fictions was the ease with which they could be 
perused. Not only did they possess from cover to 
cover an entire freedom from that which is so 
often only too prominent a feature of the modern 
novel, namely, the discussion of social or psychological 
problems, but they were never made the vehicle 
of conveying rational instruction to the mind of 
the reader in any shape or form. Their aim was 
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simply to amuse, they made no violent strain 
upon the reader’s attention, and if they were not 
plentifully seasoned with coarse satire, or malicious 
scandal upon public characters, they were crammed 
from beginning to end with the wildest improbabi- 
lities. The average “ Minerva press ” novel could be, 
and doubtless often was, composed by its author 
in less than a fortnight, and each volume contained 
no greater amount of printed matter than could 
conveniently be perused by a man or a woman 
of fashion during a protracted sitting under the 
manipulations of the hair-dresser. 

Nothing strikes the modern reader, accustomed 
to good and wholesome fiction, in the perusal of 
these novels more than the sickly sentimentality 
by which their pages are pervaded. This feature 
was primarily due to that morbid habit of intro- 
spection, and mental anatomy, which the publication 
of Rousseau’s writings late in the previous century 
had brought into fashion, and from the influence 
of which English writers of fiction were long in 
shaking themselves free. Some of the incidents in 
these novels, which there is trustworthy authority 
for believing could always wring copious floods of 
tears from the eyes of silly youths and hystericak 
maidens, would now provoke nothing but laughter. 
Most of the heroes and heroines make love to 
each other in high-flown diction that was never 
heard in real life, and would not have misbecome 
the author of the Idler or the Rambler. Some 
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idea of the mischievous tendencies which the too 
frequent perusal of this kind of literature produced 
upon youthful minds is sufficiently apparent from 
the published records of Shelley’s career. He, 
when a boy of ten summers, was placed at an - 
academy kept by Dr. Greenlaw, near Brentford. 
There some of the “ Minerva press” novels fell in his 
way, and the future poet, who was an omnivorous 
reader even at that early age, supped somewhat 
heartily of the garbage which they purveyed. One 
of the most sympathetic of Shelley’s biographers 
has consequently no hesitation in ascribing to the 
many “blue books” from the Minerva press devoured 
by him in his boyhood, the style and tone of his 
first compositions. Of these performances, one was 


a very successful imitation of the Minerva stories _ 


which he composed somewhere between 1805 and 
1810 during his stay at Eton. It bore the sug- 
gestive title of “ Zastrozzi”, and rendered ample 
testimony to the influence of the Minerva press, 
and though actually printed, published, and re 
viewed, is nevertheless described by an eminent 
literary critic as “an incoherent medley of mad 
sentiment”. It cannot be doubted that only too 
many maidens and youths among Shelley’s con- 
temporaries imbibed heavy doses of the same poison, 
although, happily for the reading public, it did not 
always operate in like manner. mah 

The revocation of the edict against fiction in 
general in English reading circles may be dated 
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from the year 1814, when the first novel from 
the pen of Sir Walter Scott was given anonymously 
to the public, by whom it was received with 
rapturous applause. The unknown novelist was 
soon hailed as the greatest creator of original 
character since the age of Shakespeare, and the 
whole crowd of “ Minerva press” novels was thence- 
forward gradually abandoned for the series of 
romances which flowed from his pen in quick suc- 
cession. 

In certain quarters the writings of the essayists 
of Queen Anne’s time, the compositions of Dr. 
Johnson, and the poetical works of the long gallery 
of bards which the eighteenth century had given 
to England, found considerable favour. Nor was 
the dust allowed to accumulate on such books as 
Butler’s “Analogy,” Hervey’s florid “Meditations 
among the Tombs,” Law’s, “ Serious Call,” Boston’s 
“Fourfold Estate,” Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul,” Zimmerman’s “ Solitude,” 
Blair’s “ Lectures and Sermons,” and Richard Baxter’s 
“Saints’ Everlasting Rest.” 

The glittering buckram of Erasmus Darwin and 
the fulsome gaudiness and empty pomposity of the 
Della Crusca School, which Gifford had so ably 
exposed in his “ Baviad "and “ Maeviad,” contrived 


to find a numerous circle of admirers until their 


fate was sealed by the publication of “The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel” in 1808. Scott’s poetry 
achieved extraordinary popularity from the outset. 


~ 
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His felicitous diction, his glowing imagery, his 
tender pathos, his keen appreciation of the flowers 
of romance which adorned the records of human 
life and chivalry, his power of. enduing the dry 
bones of antiquarian research with human flesh, 
and of making the dead past a living reality, 
thrilled his readers by turns with wonder and 
delight. dition after edition of each successive 
poem issued from the press, and when a ship 
foundered at sea with an entire edition on board 
it was regarded by the reading world as little short 
of a national calamity. 

It is fairly open to question whether any age 
of the world has equalled that period in the quantity, 
the quality, and the variety of its poetry. Scott 
had hardly quitted the realms of verse for those _ 
of historical romance ‘to add additional lustre to 
a name which had previously shone upon all the 
world of literature with so dazzling a blaze of 
poesy, before the vacancy which he had created 
was quickly. supplied by another master-genius, 
whose gorgeous muse charmed the town year 
after year. 

The popularity which Scott and the “ Lake school ” 
had enjoyed had been great, but that of Byron 
was even greater. » What the successful sensational 
plays and well-puffed novels “ with a tendency” are 
to the London public of to-day, the poetry of Lord 
Byron was to the London public in the second 
decade of the century. Murray’s shop was invaded. 
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on the morning of publication. The clubs discussed 
little else. The quarterly reviews were eagerly 
purchased and as eagerly scanned for the critical 
judgment of Jeffrey or of Lockhart. Young gen- 
tlemen of ardent and romantic temperaments loved 
to ape their idol by discarding their cravats, and 
studiously neglecting their personal appearance. 
Young ladies of the type of Lydia Languish and 
Sukey Saunter retired to the calm seclusion of the 
sea-shore by moonlight or the forest-shade by 
daylight in order to recite for the edification of 
the mermaids and hamadryads select passages from 
“The Corsair” or * Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
Availing himself to the utmost extent of the 
widespread taste for animated poetry which had 
been created by Scott, Byron soon attained un- 
disputed supremacy of the field. The ardour of 
Scott, the philosophical amplitude of Wordsworth, 
the daring imagery of Southey, the lyric beauties 


- of Moore, the martial notes of Campbell, were cast 


temporarily into the background. 

Foreign literature was not read and studied in 
England at this period, to anything approaching 
the extent to which it is read and studied now. 


The Continent was closed to all but the adventurous 


until after Bonaparte’s downfall. Germany, the 


literature of which now exercises so vast an influence 


over the courses of contemporary thought and 


research, was then regarded by most persons as 


a sort of Nephelococcygia, the cloudland of intellec- 
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tual dulness, a country inhabited only by a host 
of learned doctors who wore spectacles and long 
beards and passed their lives in commenting on 
the commentators, deciphering. hieroglyphics, and 
in editing Greek tragedies. The works of her 
poets and critics, her thinkers and_ theologians, 
her historians and philosophers, were scarcely known 
even through the medium of translations. Goethe, 
Wieland, Lessing, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Niebuhr, 
Kant, and Schlegel were little more than names, 
except within a limited circle which comprised 
Coleridge, Scott, Shelley, Stoddart, and Taylor of 
Norwich, who each contributed something towards 
spreading the glories of German literature, in 
full view of England. A burning hatred of the 
French effectually precluded the study of their 
literature. Polite society was, however, usually 
acquainted with two eminent names in French 
literature, Voltaire, and Madame de Sevigné, and 
was usually as loud in its condemnation of the 
one for his avowed cynicism as it was in its 
denunciation of the other for her low opinion of 
female virtue. The literature of other Continental 
countries was quite as much neglected. Few save 
Southey possessed any acquaintance with the tongue 
of Cervantes and of Calderon and Lopez de Vega, 
and few save Carey and Landor possessed any 
acquaintance with the language of Dante and 
Petrarch beyond the scanty passages at the end 
of a grammar. 
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During that epoch William Pinnock and Samuel 
Maunder published a number of catechisms and 
abbreviated histories of various countries at cheap 
prices, and initiated and systematized a species of 
popular literature which has since then exerted a 
wide and beneficial national influence, especially 
upon the lower and middle classes of the people. 
It was chiefly their efforts which paved the way 
for the extension and improvement of similar works 
which are now so handsomely and voluminously 
provided by enterprising publishers for modern 
readers. In the first decades of the century the 
works of the eminent scholars and great writers 
of the time were dear. Nor was there any per- 
ceptible demand for cheap editions. No popular 
literature worthy of the name was therefore in 
existence. William Cobbett, it is true, had lowered 
the price of his * Political Register” so that it 
had found its way into dozens of cottage-households. 
But the “Political Register”, as its name implies, 
was. devoted only to the discussion of political 
topics, and thus addressed itself to only one section 
of the reading public. Nor were the Religious 
Tract Society and the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge contributing much towards 
supplying the deficiency. The publications of these 
two societies were limited only to those of a 
pronounced religious type, and were restricted 
chiefly to tracts and broad sheets marked by a 
theology not always of the soundest or most 
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adequate character. What were really the most 
popular forms of literature at this period, were 
the “last dying speech and confession”, and the 
memoirs of thieves and house-breakers, which were 
often exposed for sale in the shops of respectable 
booksellers in the leading streets of London, side 
by side with the Prayer-Book and the Racing: 
Calendar. Songs and ballads, the very titles of 
which would not be mentioned in any decent 
society now, were also a popular form of literature, 
and were publicly sung and sold in the streets, 
where they were eagerly purchased by apprentices 
and maidservants who gloried in committing them 
to memory. 

The last dying speeches and confessions of notori- 
ous criminals were the compositions of the chaplain 
or Ordinary, as he was more generally styled, of | 
Newgate gaol. It was the ministrations of this 
person that condemned felons usually enjoyed 
during the brief period which elapsed between 
their trial and execution, and upon the admissions 
of guilt which he either elicited or extorted from 
them, he founded what he called their dying speech 
and confession, most of the samples of which that — 
are extant read curiously alike. They were often 
set up in type and published before the criminal 
was actually executed, and were sold by hundreds, 
while the hangman was performing his gruesome 
task, among the noisy crowds which invariably 
congregated in the vicinity of Newgate gaol on 
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the morning of an execution. Perused and re- 
perused by such persons as could read, and read 
aloud for the benefit of such persons as could not, 
it is easy to form an idea of the effects which 
they produced, effects precisely the reverse of those 
which it may charitably be supposed inspired 
their composition. 

Juvenile literature was confined within very 
narrow limits. The minds of boys and girls were 
chiefly nourished on such fare as was provided by 
the Histories of “Jack the Giant Killer,” “St. 
George and the Dragon,” “Tom Hickathrift,’ 
* Jack and the Bean Stalk,” “ Valentine and Orson ;” 
the “History of the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom,” “Tale of Fair Rosamund,” ‘* History of 
Friar Bacon,” * Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” Bunyan’s 
*Pilgrim’s Progress,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 
Thomas Day’s “Sandford and Merton,” “Don 
Quixote,” and some others, most of which, however, 
have long ceased to be very popular favourites in 
modern juvenile libraries. 

So far as spelling-books are concerned, that 
which was compiled by the celebrated Dr. William 
Mayor, who kept a flourishing school at Hursley, 
in Berkshire, deservedly took the lead, and rapidly 
acquired that popularity which it retains in many 
quarters of the scholastic world to this very hour. 
The treatises of Vyse, Wingate, Dilworth and 
Walkinghame were employed in introducing youth- 


_ ful minds to the mysteries of the art of computa- 
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tion, though in a manner which left much to be 
desired. It was about this period that Dr. Aikin 
and Mrs. Barbauld combined in producing a popular 
children’s book entitled “Evenings at Home,” in 
which instruction was skilfully blended with amuse- 
ment. 


BOOKSELLERS. 


During the first twenty years of the nineteenth 
century, nearly all the London booksellers person- 
ally superintended their respective shops, and lived 
with their wives and families in the upper storeys 
of their establishments. The chief seats of the 
wholesale book trade were Paternoster Row, the 
immediate neighbourhood of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Ave Maria Lane. It was customary for the 
leading booksellers of that age periodically to — 
entertain their literary friends and their trade 
supporters at dinner. In a letter written by Dr. 
Aikin in June 1805 there is an incidental reference 
to one of these pleasant gatherings. “On Tues- 
day,” he says, “I dined with Philipps, who had got. 
his tip-top literary acquaintances together. There 
was Sir John Dillon, author of the account of | 
Spain and other things, Peter Pindar, Mr. Edge- 
worth, the Belshams, Dr. Gregory, Godwin, Prince 
Hoare, and two or three more. With Mrs. P. and 
a young friend there was a girl from Connaught 
just imported, a proficient in Irish music, of which 
she is going to publish a collection (Lady Morgan ?) 
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lively, not bashful, and undrest to the height of 
the mode. Peter was at first dull, then somewhat 
waggish and rather coarse, which I attributed to 
the Irish girl. Mr. Edgeworth rather rattling. I 
had enough by eight o’clock and came home.” 
In the correspondence of Archibald Constable 
there are frequent references to these amicable and 
interesting gatherings. One of Constable’s corre- 
spondents, writing to him under date of March 5th, 
1807, says that he * Called at Johnson’s, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, who was very happy to see me, and 
insisted on my dining with him, it being his public 
day, which I agreed to do.... The company 
consisted of Fuseli the painter, Bonnycastle of 
Woolwich the mathematician, a Mr. Clark and 
another foreigner, a knowing sort of man, Charles 
and I, and two shopmen.... On the whole this 
dinner put me very much in mind of Smollett’s 
dinner of authors, etc., in ‘Peregrine Pickle’; 
and was equally uncommon, and unpleasant, and 
uncomfortable in the extreme. Johnson himself 
very like an old broken dominie, I think, and a 


_ true conceited old Cockney fellow who likes a joke 


cn I 


and fun amazingly.” 
“Dined with Messrs. Longman and Co., at one of 
their literary parties,” Henry Crabb Robinson records 


under date of March 26th, 1812. “ Longman himself 
is a quiet, gentlemanly man. There were present — 


) Dr. Abraham Rees, a very good-humoured agreeable 
companion, who would in no respect disgrace a 
“a 


/ 


a 


i: 
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mitre, ‘Russia’ Tooke, as he was called; Sharon 
Turner, a chatty man and pleasant in his talk ; 
Abernethy, who did not say a word; and Dr. 
Holland, the Iceland traveller. ”. 

An elegant apartment over the bookshop of 
Mr. John Murray, in Albemarle Street, was 
fitted up as ‘a sort of literary lounge, where the 
leading authors of the day resorted to read the 
periodicals and newspapers and to exchange literary 
and political gossip. George Ticknor, the celebrated 
American historian, visited this salon several times 
during his visit to London in 1815. Writing in 
his “Journal” under date of June 21st in that 
year he says:—“At three o’clock, I went to the 
literary exchange at Murray’s book-store. Gifford 
was there, as usual, and Sir James Burgess who, 
I find, is the man of whom Cumberland so often 
speaks, and in conjunction with whom he wrote 
the Exodiad; and before long Lord Byron came 
in, and stayed out the whole party. I was glad 
to meet him there; for there I saw him among 
his fellows and friends—men with whom he felt 
intimate, and who felt themselves equal to him. 
The conversation turned upon the great victory — 
of Waterloo, for which Lord Byron received the 
satirical congratulations of his ministerial friends 
with a good nature which surprised me.” 

Crabbe was a visitor in June, 1817. “30th,” 
he wrote in his “Journal”, “first hour at Mr. 
Murray’s. A much younger and more lively man 
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than I had imagined. A handsome drawing-room 
above, where his friends go when they please, 
usually from two to five o’clock. Books of all 
but especially of expensive kinds. There new 
works are heard of, and there generally first seen. 
Pictures by Phillips, of Lord Byron, Mr. Scott, 
Campbell, Rogers (yet unfinished). Mr. Murray 
wishes me to sit. Advise with Mr. Rogers.” 

On another occasion when Ticknor was present 
the guests included Gifford, Disraeli the elder, and 
Thomas Campbell. “The conversation of such a 
party,” he wrote, “could not long be confined to 
politics, even on the day when they received full 
news of the Duke of Wellington’s successes; and 
after they had drunk his health and Blucher’s, 
they turned to literary topics as by instinct, and 
from seven o'clock until twelve the conversation 
never failed or faltered.... midnight is the hour 
for separating, and the party broke up at once.” 

A few years later Washington Irving became 
a frequent visitor to Murray’s literary salon. 
Writing to his brother on May 27th, 1820, he said: 
“Murray’s drawing-room is a great resort of first 
rate literary characters; whenever I have a leisure- 
hour I go there, and seldom fail to meet with 
some interesting personages. The hours of access 
are from two to five. It is understood to be a 
matter of privilege, and that you must have a 
general invitation from Murray. Here I frequently 
meet with such personages as Gifford, Campbell, 


y, 
— 
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Foscolo Hallam (author of a work on the Middle 
Ages), Southey, Milman, Scott, Belzoni, etc. The 
visitors are men of different politics, though most 
frequently ministerialists.” 

The shop of John Hatchard, a bookseller in 
Piccadilly, was another haunt of the contemporary 
literati. | William Wilberforce, Samuel Rogers, 
Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir John Hawkins, Porson, Steevens, Lord Spencer, 
Malone, Windham, Hannah More, George Crabbe, 
were among those who frequented Hatchard’s 
back. parlour. Sydney Smith writing in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” in 1810, described Hatchard’s 
visitors as “a set of well-dressed, prosperous gen- 
tlemen, assembling daily at the shop well in with 
the people in power, delighted with every existing _ 
institution and with every existing circumstance.” 

Sir Walter Scott and Crabbe met there, and others 
of lesser repute came together. The literary society 
of London, however, of this period was to be 
found' in other quarters. The substantial residence 
tenanted by Sir Joseph Banks, a man of ample. 
fortune and the President of the Royal Society, 
situated at the corner of Soho Square, was 
renowned throughout this period for the conyer- 
saziones, weekly breakfasts, and evening levees, 
which were held under the auspices of its genial 
and accomplished host. The levees, which began 
at nine and lasted till twelve were a legitimate 
source of pride to Banks, and rendered his residence 
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through a long series of years a seat of hospitality, 
and the common resort of eminent men of science 
from all parts of the civilized world. 


HOLLAND HOUSE AND OTHER LITERARY SALONS. 


For the first six years of the century Devonshire 
House in Piccadilly won much renown for its 
coteries and social parties under William the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire, a peer of literary tastes, and 
Georgina his beautiful Duchess. The Whig party 
had here its staunchest supporters, in Sheridan, 
Grey, Whitbread, and other eminent contemporary 
statesmen. One of the most brilliant gatherings 
of which this house was the scene, assembled in 
1814, during the visit of the allied sovereigns to 
London. 

The Prince of Wales, afterwards George the 
Fourth, was a frequent visitor at Devonshire House 
previous to the Regency, drawing thither in his 
train many of his eccentric companions and the 


_ butterflies of fashion. 


Foremost among the literary salons of London 


- at this period stood Holland House, the seat of the 


third Lord Holland. Possessed of varied culture, 
peculiar charm of manner and no inconsiderable 
powers of conversational talent, this nobleman 
stimulated all with whom he came into contact, 
and aided by his beautiful and accomplished wife 


whose critical supremacy was undisputed, he sought 
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to render his attractive residence, surrounded by 
delightful grounds, at Kensington, an earthly para- 
dise, and the resort, not only of all the politicians 
of the Liberal creed, but of the greatest English 
wits, orators, poets, and artists. Something of 
what Leo was to Rome, Maecenas to Horace, 
and Cosmo the Magnificent to Florence, the third 
Lord Holland was to English men of letters. No 
narrow limits of parties, of creeds, of pursuits, of 
nationalities, bounded the circle of Holland House. 
Every person who had distinguished himself, or 
who gave promise of doing so, was accorded a 
free and cordial welcome to this recognized abode 
of taste, and envied resort of wit, beauty, learning 
and genius. 

There, surrounded by the choicest treasures-of_ 
art, and in a light reflected from the canvas of 
the masters of British painting, sat and mingled 
in familiar converse the most eminent poets, painters, 
actors, artists, critics, travellers, historians, warriors, 
orators and statesmen of two generations. Under 
that roof celebrities of every rank, matured or 
budding, and the most widely contrasted in genius 
or pursuit, met as on the table-land where, accord- 
ing to that remarkable observation of D’Alembert, 
the French encyclopedist, Archimedes and Homer 
may meet and stand face to face on a footing of 
perfect equality. The men of mind were intro- 
duced to the men of action, and modest merit, 
which had yet its crowns and its laurels to win, 
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came into contact with those by whom its fortunes 
could be raised. Sir Philip Francis, Dr. Samuel 
Parr, Lord Byron, Blanco White, Lord Jeffrey, 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, Payne Knight, Lord 
Thurlow, Lord Eldon, Lord Brougham, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, John Hookham Frere, and Lord Macartney; 
Charles James Fox, and Henry Grattan; William 
Windham, and Sir Samuel Romilly ; James Monroe 
and Washington Irving; Thomas Moore and Lord 
Erskine; Sydney Smith and Samuel Rogers; Thomas 
Luttrell and Francis Horner; Macvey Napier and 
Sir James Mackintosh; these were some of the 
many habitual visitors at Holland House in the 
early days of the nineteenth century. 

“The last debate was discussed in one corner 
and the last comedy of Scribe in another; while 
Wilkie gazed with modest admiration on Reynolds’ 
Baretti; while Mackintosh turned over Thomas 
Aquinas to verify a quotation; while Talleyrand 
repeated his conversations with Barras at the 
Luxembourg or his ride with Lannes over the field 
of Austerlitz.” 

Thomas Moore was constantly the guest of Lord 
Holland. Writing in 1812, he says, “I dined at 
Lord Holland’s and there were the Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Grey, Lord Morpeth, &c. Their whole talk 
was about my poem, without having the least idea 
that I had written it: their praises, their curiosity, 
about the author, their guesses, &c. would have 
been exceedingly amusing to me, if there had been 
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no one by in the secret, but Lord Holland knew 
it, which made me a good deal puzzled how to 
eG ae 

Sir John Hobhouse, who was subsequently elevated 
to the peerage as Lord Broughton, was always a 
welcome guest at Holland House, and in his unpub- 
lished “Journal” there is the following, among 
other references, to one of his visits, the date 
presumably being 1814:—“I went in Byron’s 
carriage at seven, and dined at Holland House. 
There I met Miss Fox, and Martin Arthur Shee, 
the painter and poet. There, too, was Kean, a 
very handsome little man, with a mild but marked 
countenance, and eyes as brilliant as on the stage. 
He knitted his brows, I observed, when he could 
not exactly make out what was said. There, also, 
was Grattan. We sat down to dinner, when in q 
came Major Stanhope and Lord Ebrington. Kean 
ate most pertinaciously with his knife and was a 
little too frequent with ladyships and lordships as 
was natural to him; but Shee was ten times 
worse.... Shee talked a great deal; I thought — 
too much. Lady Holland asked Kean why all the 
actors said ‘Give me the hand’, as if ‘thy’ were ‘the’. 
Kean said that he never pronounced it so. Kean 
said that ‘Iago was three lengths longer than 
Othello’. A length is forty-two lines. Word Holland 
mentioned that he had seen a letter from a mid- 
shipman on board the Undaunted frigate, in which 
Napoleon sailed to Elba. The boy said that 
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“Boney was so good-humoured, and laughed and 
talked, and was so agreeable, that the world had 
been under a great mistake in thinking him a 
clever man; he was just like anybody else.’ When 
the women went the conversation turned on public 
speaking. Grattan gave me a specimen of Lord 
Chatham’s way, which he said was colloquial, and 
when he saw him leaning on his crutch and some- 
times dozing; but also when roused by opposition, or 
overpoweringly eloquent. He was, however, inferior 
to modern speakers. Pitt, his son, was a better 
rhetorician. 

“Lord Holland told us that Fox once said to him 
that Sheridan’s speech on the Begums was the 
finest ever heard in Parliament. Lord Holland 
asked him if his own speech on the Peace was not 
as good. ‘That was a good speech, too,’ was 
the ingenuous reply of this truly great man. Fox 
used to praise Pitt’s speech on the Slave Trade 
as a fine specimen of eloquence. When we went 
to the ladies the conversation was addressed to 
Kean. Lady Holland asked him if he was not a 
capital ‘Scrub’. Kean replied that he had not 


the slightest acquaintance with the part; indeed 


he was no comedian, except, perhaps, that he could 
play Tyke in the ‘School of Reform’, which was 
a sort of sentimental character. Lord Ebrington 
and Major Stanhope left us, and then Grattan began 
to give us in his iuimitably grotesque, forcible, and 


theatrical manner, the characters of some Irishmen 
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who had figured at the end of the last century... 
During this exhibition Lord Holland and myself 
were in convulsions of laughter. Kean, notwith- 
standing every effort, roared outright. Lady Holland 
gave way, and Miss Fox was in ecstasy. He kept 
us in this way until half-past eleven, when he 
took me in his carriage to the Princess of Wales.” 

“Dined to-day,” wrote Wilkie in his “ Journal” 
under date of October 24th, 1818, ‘at Holland 
House. The party were, besides Lord and Lady 
Holland, Lord Alvanley, Lord John Russel, Mr. 
Rogers, Mr. Gally Knight, and Mr. Allen. Spent 
a most pleasant evening.” 

The literary gatherings at Holland House came 
under the satiric lash of Lord Byron, who in his 
trenchant “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” _ 
which was published in 1808, thus refers to them, 


“Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House, 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse. 
Long, long, beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub Street dine, while duns are kept aloof. 
‘See honest Hallam lay aside his fork, 

Resume his pen, review his lordship’s work, 

And grateful for the dainties on his plate 
Declare his landlord can at least translate. 
Dunedin I view thy children with delight— 

They write for food, and feed because they write. 
And, lest when heated with the unusual grape 
Some glowing thoughts should to the press escape 
And tinge with red the female readers’ cheek, 
My lady skims the cream of each critique, 
Breathes o’er the page her purity of soul, 
Reforms each error, and refines the whole.” 
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Lansdowne House, the residence of Henry Petty, 
third Marquis of Lansdowne, shared with Holland 
House the distinction of being for a long period a 
centre of intellectual society. Lord Lansdowne was 
not only one of the leading wits of his day, he 
also was a most munificent patron of literature, of 
science, and the arts. His country seat, Bowood, 
in Wiltshire, was also a haunt of the Muses, and 
it was under his auspices that the author of the 
“Trish Melodies” was enabled to establish himself 
at Sloperton cottage, near Devizes. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was frequently at Bowood, 
having been there constantly during the reign of 
its previous tenant, William, Earl of Shelburne, 
who had been the friend of Priestley and of Price, 
and had delighted in lettered leisure to surround 
himself with intellectual voluptuaries, among his 
fine works of art, sculptures, statuary, and painting. 

_ The poet Rogers, whom the cares of a banking 
establishment had not deterred from the pursuit 
of literature, was at all times a munificent patron 
of science and the arts at that period. He had 
been acquainted with Johnson, Fox, Windham, and 


- Malone. He had conversed with Condorcet and 


Lafayette, had breakfasted with Robertson, conversed 
with Blair, taken coffee with the Piozzis, and supped 
with Adam Smith. He had moved much in the lite- 
rary, artistic, and intellectual society of London. His 
mental habits and tendencies had strongly disposed 
and qualified him for turning his knowledge to good 
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account, the charities which flowed from his purse 
were bounteous and frequent, and his company 
was always, therefore, courted and appreciated. 
No words ever described him better than his own, 
in: “ltaly 
“Nature denied him much, 
But gave him at his birth what most he values; 
A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting, 


For poetry, the language of the Gods, 
For all things here, or grand or beautiful.” 


His delightful residence overlooking the Green 
Park, 22 St. James’ Place, still preserved as an 
interesting relic of a great age, was a perfect 
storehouse of pictures, statues, bronzes, vases, 
medals, curious books, and precious manuscripts. 
The canvas of Titian and Guido, the chisel-of_ 
Flaxman, the pencil of Stothard, all combined — 
to heighten the attractions of this picturesque abode, 
where the breakfast and dinner parties of the 
genial and accomplished host were graced by the 
presence of the brightest ornaments of the senate, 
the pulpit, and the bar. 

The social circle who surrounded the Countess 
of Blessington at her town house in St. James’ 
Square, and paid her their flattering homage, dates 
from this period. .“Two royal English Dukes, ” 
says Dr. Madden, “condescended not unfrequently 
to. do homage at the new shrine of Irish beauty 
and intellect in St. James’ Square. Canning, Lord 
Castlereagh, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Scarlett, 
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and Jekyll, Erskine, and many other celebrities 
paid their devoirs there. Whig and Tory politicians, 
forgetful of their party feuds and_ professional 
rivalries for the nonce, came there as gentle pil- 
grims. Kemble and Matthews, Lawrence and Wil- 
kie; eminent divines, too, Dr. Parr and others; 
Rogers, Moore, and Luttrel, were among the 
votaries who paid their vows in visits there—not 
angel-like, for theirs were neither few nor far 
between. ” 


THE LONDON PRESS. 


To institute any detailed comparison between 
the London press of the early days of the nine- 
teenth century and the London press of the present 
day, would far transcend the limits of this work. 
There are, however, a few points that may be noted, 
and by their means the height of the contrast will 
at once become apparent. In the first decade of 
the century oily nine morning newspapers were 
published in London. Of this number only “The 
Times”, “The Morning Post”, and “The Morning 
Advertiser” are now in existence. Seven evening 
“newspapers were published daily. Of these “The 
Globe” alone survives. “The London Gazette” was 
then published by authority on Tuesday and Satur- 
day evenings. Nine other papers appeared three 
times a week, five on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, four on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
_ Fridays. As many as fourteen Sunday newspapers 
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were then published in London. One paper made 
its appearance on the Monday; another on the 
Wednesday, and a third, “The Public Hue and 
Cry” was issued every third Saturday in the month, 
as a kind of guide to magistrates. Nine papers 
were published on Saturday, the most widely 
circulated of the number being William Cobbett’s 
“ Political Register”, which exercised an immense 
influence throughout the country. 

Despite the fierce animosity which existed against 
France in the breasts of British subjects, two 
French newspapers, one called the “ Courier d’Angle- 
terre”, and the other the “ Gazette de la Grande 
Bretagne”, were regularly published on Tuesdays 
and Fridays in the first decade of the century. 
Few persons below the middle ranks could afford 
regularly to purchase a newspaper. The usual — 
price was seven pence. The newspaper stamp was 
fourpence, the advertisement duty was three shillings. 
Nor was it until long afterwards that these “ taxes 
on knowledge”, as they were termed, which were 
universally reprobated, were repealed. ° ft 

Liberal sentiments, and expressions of dissatis- 
faction at the state of public affairs were not for 
the readers of newspapers. They were vigorously 
proscribed. , 

Between the years 1810 and 1821 Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, the Attorney General, filed suddenly, and 
without any previous warning, as many as forty- 
two official informations, as they were called, against 
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the conductors of various English newspapers solely 
for daring to comment, in their columns, upon the 
character and conduct of members of the Royal 
Family. Neither surprise nor reprobation was 
excited by his action. It was the same minister 
of the crown who in 1810 instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against Leigh Hunt, the poet and essayist, 
and his brother, who had established in partnership 
a paper to be conducted on independent lines called 
“The Examiner”; and James Perry, editor of the 
most moderate and respectable morning journal of 
the day. George the Third, though nominally king, 
was insane, and the Prince of Wales, though Regent, 
was unpopular. “What a crowd of blessings,” 
wrote Hunt, “rush upon one’s mind that might 
be bestowed upon the country, in the event of a 
total change of system! Of all monarchs, indeed, 
since the Revolution, the successor of George the 
Third will have the finest opportunity of becoming 
nobly popular.” 

The writer of this paragraph and Perry, who 
reprinted it, were tried for seditious libel before 
Lord Ellenborough and a special jury, in February, 
1810, but were acquitted. In the following year 
Hunt wrote some strictures, by no means too 
severe, on the Prince Regent, who was then running 
a career of vice and dissipation. These strictures 
were greatly resented by the Prince, were construed 
into a libel, and legal proceedings were instituted 


against him with the result that Leigh Hunt and 
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his brother John, two most amiable men, were 
fined five hundred pounds each, and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment each in Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol. Such were the consequences of a depreciation, 
in the columns of the “ Examiner”, of an awkward 
panegyric which had just appeared from the pen 
of some foolish person in “The Morning Post”, 
calling the Prince at his time of life “a charmer of 
all hearts, and an Adonis of loveliness”. It is said 
that the chief result of these ill-judged proceedings 
against the conductors of the “Examiner”, who 
were really men of the stuff of which martyrs 
and confessors are made, was that the Heir-Apparent 
was for the rest of the Regency repeatedly 
referred to in the spirit of a political squib by 
William Hone, as:— ~ 
“The dandy of fifty 
Who bows with a grace; 


Has a taste in wigs, collars, 
Cuirasses and lace.” 


The importance of “The Times” dated from about — 
1803, when it dropped out of the ranks of the 
Ministerial journals by withdrawing its support 
from the administration and exposing the flagrant 
delinquencies of Lord Melville. John Walter, the 
proprietor, had fearlessly resolved to adopt in its 
columns an independent attitude towards politi- — 
cal affairs, and though severely hampered— in 
consequence of his resolution, he triumphed in the 
end, and by 1816, “The Times” paid a stamp 
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duty to the Government of 4900 a week. Under 
the editorship first of Dr. Stoddart and then of 
Thomas Baynes, the journal soon attained the 
foremost place amongst British newspapers despite 


_a desperate struggle with official jealousy. 


During the war of 1805, as the proprietor long 
afterwards said, the editor’s packages from abroad 
were always stopped by the Government at the 
outports, while those for the Ministerial Journals 
were allowed to pass. The foreign captains were 
always asked by a Government officer at (traves- 
end if they had papers for “The Times.” These 
when acknowledged were as regularly stopped. 
The Gravesend officer, on being spoken to on the 
subject, replied that he would transmit the 
editor’s papers with the same punctuality as he 
did those belonging to the publishers of the minis- 
terial journals, but that he was not allowed. 
Obstacles almost insuperable stood in the way of 
obtaining a trustworthy supply of intelligence for 
insertion in its columns, in the absence of railroads, 
telephones, and electric telegraphs, and resident 
correspondents in the great centres of industry 
and commerce. 

Foreign intelligence was obtained only with 
great difficulty. The special packet boats which 
“The Times” employed were often interfered with on 
frivolous pretexts. “So jealous were the officials 
of the Government of newspaper influence, that 


they placed every impediment in the journalist’s 


17 
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way. Yet it was owing to the energy and foresight 
of Walter that in 1809 he announced the capitula- 
tion of Flushing two days before the news was 
otherwise known, even to the Ministry. 

So late as 1811 the French journals could 
rarely be procured, but by means of smugglers, 
and in that year Walter when corresponding with 
John Wilson Croker, then Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, actually informed him that he had found a 
smuggler who was in collusion with a French 
officer near a certain port, and was willing to 
exchange the contraband trade in which he had 
hitherto been engaged, for the conveyance of only 
French papers to England, provided his operations 
could be facilitated. | 

Soon after the Peninsular War it became usual _ 
to employ special expresses from the outports, and, 
at times, a private packet-boat which obtained 
news from homeward bound vessels before they 
reached the harbour. Sometimes the unexpected 
arrival of foreign intelligence, and a protracted 
debate in the House of Commons, postponed the 
publication of the daily journals until midday. If 
they contained matter of no ordinary interest, it 
seldom happened that the supply was equal to 
the demand. News from the seat of war reached 
the other newspaper offices of the capital only at 
infrequent intervals. What news of the kind they 
published was obtained either from voluntary cor- 
respondents in France and Germany, from the 
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notes of a few daring tourists, or from the letters 
which London bankers and merchants occasionally 
received in the ordinary course of business from 
customers, who were resident abroad. ‘The circu- 
lation which even the leading newspapers enjoyed 
in the second decade of the century was limited. 
In 1816 the circulation of “The Times” was only 
8,000 copies. * The Courier” had a circulation of 
5,000, and * The Morning Post” and ‘ Chronicle” of 
scarcely 4,000 each. Newspaper columns were, in 
general, of an unavoidably meagre and scrappy 
character, and attained at best only a uniform 
mediocrity. 

Although still hampered by restrictions of the 
most vexatious character, the newspapers which 
were laid on the breakfast tables of London citizens 
between 1800 and 1820 reported Parliamentary 
proceedings to the extent of a few columns. Such 
reports, however, were always garbled to suit the 
well known politics of the journal which the 
reporter represented. Several columns of adver- 
tisements setting forth the curative virtues of 
Solomon’s Balm of Gilead and other nostrums, and 
the stocks of certain fashionable tailors and out- 
fitters, were wedged in between open offers of a 
substantial bonus for a permanent situation under 
the Government, or a handsome premium for a 
cadetship for the aspiring ward of some parent or 
guardian. The age of what are now called leading 
articles had not arrived. Edward Sterling, destined 
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in later days to earn the name of “Thunderer” 
for “The Times”, and to elevate the art of com- 
posing them, was serving his apprenticeship to 
journalism in obscurity, and contributing letters 
on subjects of public interest to that journal under 
the signature of “Vetus”. The place of leading 
articles was supplied by a series of dry, summary, 
desultory, editorial observations; a corner of bad 
or middling verses signed “ Agricola” or “ Rusticus”, 
of which a modern school-boy would be ashamed ; 
narrow and ignorant tirades against the French 
by anonymous scribblers, and scandalous tattle 
about public characters. “It is to be regretted,” 
wrote an anonymous observer at this time, “ that 
the assistance and the talents employed upon these 
supposed representations of the public mind are 
not more equal to the difficulty and importance 
of the undertaking.” Certain newspapers were 
noted for special kinds of advertisements. “The 
Morning Post” was noted for its advertisements of 
horses; and carriages. “The Public Ledger” was 
noted for its advertisements of shipping and whole- | 
sale sales of foreign merchandise. ‘The Times” 
and the “ Morning Herald” were the medium of the 
auctioneers, and “The Morning Chronicle” announced 
the most recent publications of the booksellers. 
Literary, musical, and dramatic criticism were 
inadequate and superficial in the early days of the 
century. “It was the custom at that time,” wrote 
Leigh Hunt, “ for editors of papers to be intimate 
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with actors and dramatists. They were often pro- 
prietors as well as editors; and, in that. case, it 
was not expected that they should escape the usual 
intercourse, or wish to do so. It was thought a 
feather in the cap of all parties, and with their 
feathers they tickled one another. The newspaper 
man had consequence in the green room, and 
plenty of tickets for his friends, and he dined at 
many tables.... Puffing, and plenty of tickets 
were the system of the day. It was an inter- 
change of amenities over the dinner table, a flat- 
tery of power on the one side and puns on the 
other; and what the public. took for the criticism 
upon a play, was a draft upon the box office, or 
reminiscences of last Thursday’s salmon and lobster 
sauce.” 

The chief name of eminence besides those of 
Edward Sterling and Leigh Hunt connected with 


the newspaper press of this period was that of 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, whose writings frequently 


enriched the columns of “The Morning Post.” 
“In those days too,”. as Charles Lamb says, 
“every morning paper, as an essential retainer to 
its establishment, kept an author who was bound 
to furnish daily a quantum of witty paragraphs. 
Sixpence a joke—and it was thought pretty high 
too—was settled remuneration in these cases. The 


| chat of the day, scandal, but above all dress, 


furnished the material; the length of no paragraph 
was to exceed seven lines. Shorter they might 
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be, but they must be poignant.” The emancipa- 
tion of the newspaper press, and its astounding 
development during the past ninety years have 
been remarkable revolutions. Never did the human 
mind struggle free from a more oppressive shackle, 
never was there thrown off from the people a 
heavier weight, than when the reformers had won 
the hard-fought battle. When George the Third 
was king the Press was generally suspected and 
despised. Since that time it has progressed by 
leaps and bouvds, and by allying itself with learn- 
ing and philosophy has indeed become the Fourth 
estate of the Realm. 

The evening newspapers of London, though not 
numerous during that period, were fairly represented, 
and their importance began during the Peninsular_ 
War, when England was eager to gather tidings 
of the great events which were shaking Europe. 
“The Courier” soon rose to the rank of the chief 
evening newspaper in London. ‘To the publishers 
of this journal belongs the credit of having been 
the first newspaper conductors to adopt the system 
which subsequently became universal, of publishing 
editions which were announced in the streets by 
itinerant vendors who maintained an incessant din 
by blowing cow’s horns. 

When Spencer Perceval, the unpopular Premier, 
was assassinated by Bellingham in 1812, there-was 
a great demand for information concerning the 
delinquent. The conductors of “The Courier” were 
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not slow to take advantage of this golden oppor- 
tunity, and presently satisfied the public cravings 
by issuing editions, copies of the third of which 
contained the following paragraph:—‘ We stop the 
press to announce that the sanguinary villain 
Bellingham has refused to be shaved.” 

Throughout that period, as is evident from the 
early chapters of Lord Campbell’s autobiography, 
journalists were viewed with suspicion if not with 
aversion. The reporters, though their cause had 
formerly been championed by Sheridan, were 
regarded as a degraded set, and their brethren, 
when they happened to belong to the legal pro- 
fession, looked askance at them. It was commonly 
supposed, and as commonly asserted that they 
were men utterly destitute of principle, prepared 
to say anything that it suited their purpose to 
say, and ready to support anything or everything 
—provided they were paid for it. 
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